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LIABILITIES AND RELIEF OF TRUSTEES. 


IFTY years used to be the normal period of gestation 
of reforms. It took a round half century of agitation 
to give us Catholic emancipation, the Reform Bill, and 
repeal of the Corn Laws. But the world rolls faster in 
these latter days, and a shorter space now suffices to procure 
hearing and acceptance for a novel idea than was needed in 
the days of our forefathers. So we removed the Jews’ 
disabilities, we established railways as a national institu- 
tion, and we adopted penny postage within not much over 
a decade from the time when the respective ideas were first 
started, denounced as revolutionary and ludicrous, and 
rejected. There is comfort in this to those who think the 
world not yet absolute perfection, and would fain see some 
improvements carried into effect while they are yet here to 
rejoice in them. And, therefore, we are not without hopes 
that one great measure of relief, to which we are about to 
ask our readers’ attention, which was first proposed to Par- 
liament in 1845, again in 1854 and 1855, which obtained 
the sanction of the House of Commons, and was defeated 
only by a committee of Law Lords in the House of Peers, 
may receive legislative sanction ere it has quite completed 
the period of twenty years’ consideration which it is now so 
nearly approaching. 
Probably if England were to be polled on the question, 
*what causes men and women most anxiety, trouble, and 
loss? the all but unanimous answer would be that it is not 


anything we do or can do for ourselves, but what we under- | 


take for our friends, or what our friends undertake for us. 
Experience in this respect makes cowards of us all. It is 
only the first exuberance of youthful confidence that permits 
a man to ask a friend to buy him a horse, or allows the friend 
to accept such a commission if imposed upon him. Young 
ladies, we imagine, wear very small shoes at the period of 
life at which they would, without misgiving, empower the 
chosen of their hearts to select for them a bonnet for their 
personal wear. We all know the sentiment with which 
such vicarious exertion is apt to be received by the bene- 
ficiary. “It is very nice, my dear, and it is very kind of 
you, I am sure,” says Douglas Jerrold’s Miss; “but it is 
the last thing in the world I would have chosen for myself.” 
Knowing this result of delegated exertion, we contrive for 
the future to evade so committing ourselves. But though 
we may thus prudently shun the sources of infinite worry 
and breaches of friendship in small things, we cannot get off 
from rendering such services in matters far more weighty 
and hazardous. We may tell our friend that he had much 
better run up to town himself and see the butler he wants 
us to engage for him, but we cannot tell him to come back 
from the grave and be his own executor or trustee. And 
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_ so we are bound in these questions to make exception to the 


rule, and to undertake the arrangement of a man’s whole 
affairs, and the supervision of all his wishes in regard to his 
widow, his children, or his remoter relatives—a duty which 
may, perhaps, outlast our own lives, and be handed down 
an hereditary burden to those on whom we ourselves impose 
the like task. For all this, we are to expect neither pay 
nor gratitude. The law prohibits a charge by a trustee for 
his trouble—human nature as imperatively forbids the idea 
of the parties placed under a restraint feeling grateful to the 
hand which controls them. But the thankless task is at 
least not unexciting. It is exercised under the condition 
that our own whole fortunes—our peace of mind and our 
children’s bread—shall answer for the consequences of in- 
voluntary error. It compels us, the most quiet and placable 
of mortals, to whom the bare idea of going to law is 
torture, to plunge headlong into the vortex of Chancery 
suits) We cannot help ourselves, we are sucked into 
the Maelstrom, it is madness to resist, destruction to yield ; 
we are answerable for the explication of some knotty point 
which has never before arisen ; we are in charge of a lawyer 
of whom we never before heard, and it is utterly uncertain 
whether we may or may not, for something done or not 
done, be deprived of the ultimate relief of “costs out of the 
estate.” Such is the picture which faces us as we accept the 
duties of trustee. But it has, like an altar-piece in a foreign 
cathedral, another theme painted on the back. Turn the 
panels, and we shall see what the “ cestui que trusts,” the 
widow, or the children, may have to look upon. A trustee 
may sometimes be dishonest, sometimes careless, sometimes 
rash, sometimes bond fide in error. In any such case—not 
exceptionally rare, as humanity goes—he may take a step 
which is fatal to the interests under his charge, and which 
his own fortune may not be available to remedy. At the 
best, because English law is full of holes and pitfalls, and the 
law affecting trusts is one of its most difficult chapters— 
a chapter written in many hundred volames—he must con- 
sult a lawyer for his guidance ; the lawyer may be a rogue, 
and, in any case, he must live. So, from the small pittances 
into which the fund has to be divided, there are to be 
deducted heavy and varying sums for costs, even if the 
capital shall still survive intact. Are these miseries, then, 
of rare occurrence? Experience answers that they are 
among the most universal. Almost every marriage and 
almost every death is, under the system of English law, the 
inevitable beginning of a trust or executorship. No wisdom 
or learning can escape the consequences. It was stated in 
evidence before the House of Lords, that Sir William Grant, 
one of the greatest of our judges, had once to pay £10,000 
for a mistake he fell into as a trustee; and that Sir John 
Leach, late Master of the Rolls, committed, in his private 
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capacity, so many breaches of trust, that his own affairs had 
to be wound up in Chancery. No innocence or good faith 
can avail to intercept the results to those involved in such 
transactions, whether they are the trustees or the so-called 
beneficiaries. Nine-tenths of the boxes in a lawyer's office 
are concerned with trusts, and scarce one of these but holds 
broken hearts besides the parchments. 

The evil is introduced by civilization and a complicated 
state of society, and the progress of these causes is every 
day enhancing it to such an extent that it is difficult now 
to find any one willing to encounter the danger it involves. 
Can the causes, however, suggest no remedy? We venture 
to think they can. It is not a dozen years since we groaned 
under what seemed as hopeless a burden, only that it was 
undertaken for the sake of our living friends rather than 
for the dead. Within that time we have in a great degree 
escaped from the system of suretyship, which before ruined 
every year so many honest men, and made uneasy so many 
pillows on which hard-worked brains ought to have found 
rest. We got rid of the incubus by establishing Companies, 
in which men might insure for themselves their own honesty, 
and which on the doctrine of chances were able to make a 
small premium from all, to cover the defaleations of a few. 
Men laughed at the idea of guarantee associations before 
they were started—after they were set going they paid the 
premiums and accepted the security. May we not hope 
for a somewhat similar relief in the case of trusteeships ? 
Could not a Company of large capital, conducted by men of 
credit and ability, work the pecuniary business and under- 
take the responsibilities of a number of trusts at compara- 
tively slight expense? Would it not give a security far 
exceeding that of any private trustee, and would it not by 
concentration execute many trusts at no more than the 
present cost of one? If these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative, the institution of such an association would 
be an unquestionable boon to thousands of testators, trustees, 
and beneficiaries. We must defer to a future occasion their 
more detailed consideration and answer. It must suffice 
for the present to say that when the idea was last mooted, 
they were regarded as capable of a favourable solution by 
men of such eminence as Sir John, formerly Mr. Justice 
Patteson, Mr. Headlam, now the Queen’s Judge Advocate, 
the Chief Justices of Ceylon and Madras, and other sound- 
headed lawyers. And it is not the least encouraging fact, 
that similar institutions are already in successful operation in 
one of our own Colonies, the Oape of Good Hope. That 
once styled Cape of Storms will, by its modern name, 
symbolize our fortunes, if we can, by help of its experience, 
exchange the dismal terrors which now haunt the creation 
and the acceptance of trusts; for the prospect of having them 
safely and economically carried into effect under super- 
intendence of an institution, as trustworthy, and guided by 
men as competent, as the Bank and its Directors, to whom 
we commit already so much of the management of our 
private estates. 








THE REPLY OF RUSSIA. 


HE Russian notes have at last arrived, and we learn, 
after anxious expectation, what Russia proposes to do 

for Poland. Time is not required to interpret them. It 
comes simply tothis : that Russia is prepared to do nothing. 
Under the mask of a prudent courtesy, she hides an evident 
desire to wave off all offers of advice. A touch of the old 
diplomatic skill, of which every day we see fewer traces in 
the game of modern political chess, is to be found in the 
accuracy with which she fixes on the one weak point in the 
action of the Western Powers. Happily the movement on 
the part of England and of France was—as we urged from 
the first it should be—simultaneous and concerted, but 
unhappily the two Governments had severed into two what 
should have been a single and united appeal. Prince 
Gortschakoff is too skilled an intriguer not to fix his eye 
upon this diplomatic flaw. He replies—as he was addressed 
—separately ; and perhaps the foxes of the Russian Chan- 
cellerie smiled to think that, in so doing, they were nailing 
the Cabinets of the Tuileries and of St. James's still closer 
to a fatal policy of separate instead of joint action. We 
can afford in our turn to smile at the artifice, to draw a 
wholesome lesson from it, and then to put it by. There is 
nothing else in either note which is not impotent, foolish, 
and unsubstantial. One advantage at least Western Europe 
gains from receiving two several answers to her protest. 
We are enabled to compare them one against the other. 





The act of comparison will show that Russia has no policy 
to propose with respect to Poland at all, except the old 
system of terror. She continues to mistake the Polish 
movement for a revolutionary outrage on the cause of Euro- 
pean order. Lastly, while to England she concedes a faint 
and indistinct acknowledgement that Poland has a right to 
look for liberal institutions in the future ; to France she 
confesses, in contradiction of herself, that she has no ineli- 
nation to “re-commence experiments which have been a 
source of ills for Poland and for Russia, a cause of troubles 
for Europe, and which, according to all probability, will 
again lead to the same result.” 

The reply to Lord Russell’s note is the longest, the most 
elaborate, and the most interesting, for it deals with the 
question from the point of view of Russia’s external obliga- 
tions. How weak, how vain, how destitute of ordinary 
power is this document, may be gathered from the faet that 
it positively misreads the Treaty of 1815. Europe has two 
causes of complaint with regard to the Treaty in question. 
In' the first place, the kingdom of Poland proper has been 
deprived of the separate existence and the constitution 
guaranteed to it by the contracting Powers, and has, con- 
trary to the very purpose of the Treaty, sunk into the 
condition of a mere Russian province. In the second place, 
the other Polish provinces, which form an integral portion of 
the Russian empire, have not obtained the national institu- 
tions promised them by the Act of the Congress. The 
grievances are separate, and must not be confounded. Yet 
the Russian Government, in its note, has either the audacity 
or the hastiness to confound them. Prince Gortschakoff 
writes as follows :— 

“Lord Russell says, that according to Article I. of the General 
Act, signed at Vienna, on June 9, 1815, ‘The Duchy of Warsaw is 
erected into the kingdom of Poland, to be indissolubly united to the 
empire of Russia, under certain conditions.’” Now this is what the Act 
of the Congress of Vienna stipulates with regard to these conditions :— 
“The Poles, respectively subjects of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
will obtain representative and national institutions, regulated accord- 
ing to the mode of political existence which each of the governments 
to which they belong will consider it to be useful and proper to accord 
to them.” 

The Russian Minister, in this quotation, has actually taken 
the paragraph which relates to Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia, 
and the Ukraine ; and applied it to the kingdom of Poland 
proper, which it was a main object of the Treaty of 1815 
to keep distinct. Russian statesmen at the time of the 
Congress desired to absorb Poland into Russia. This pro- 
posal Lord Castlereagh vigorously combated, declaring that 
Europe had better go to war with the Muscovite race than 
allow them so unreasonable an advantage. Thanks to bis 
efforts, it was agreed that the Duchy of Warsaw was not to 
be an integral portion of the Russian dominions, like the other 
Russo-Polish provinces. It was to be united to the empire 
as a@ distinct kingdom, with a constitution of its own. The 
entire Article from which Prince Gortschakoff quotes is as 
follows :— 


“Le Duché de Varsovie, a l’exception des provinces et districts, 
dont il a été autrement disposé dans les Articles suivants, est réuni a 
Empire de Russie. I y sera lié irrevocablement par sa Constitution, 
pour étre possédé par S.M.I. L’Empereur de toutes les Russies, ses 
heritiers et ses successeurs 4 perpetuité. §S.M.I. se réserve de donner 
i cet état jouissant d'une administration distincte, Yextension inté- 
rieure qu'elle jugera convenable. Elle prendra avec ses autres titres 
celui de Czar, Roi de Pologne. 

** Les Polonais sujets respectifs de la Russie, de l Autriche, et de la 
Prusse, obtiendront une représentation et des institutions nationales 
regiées d’aprés le mode d’existence politique que chacun des Gouverne- 
ments auxquels ils appartiennent jugera utile et convenable de leur 
accorder.”’ 


The first of these clauses relates to the subjects of the 
kingdom of Poland proper. The latter, which Prince 
Gortschakoff misapplies, deals only with the Poles who were 
to be swbjects of Russia. The same act which gave the 
Russian Emperor the crown of Poland proper, provided 
that the link which bound it to his empire was to be its 
Constitution. Only the outlying districts were to have their 
political development left at the mercy of the Czar. Prince 
Gortschakoff, however, passing the former clause by in 
silence, suggests that Poland proper, like the rest, took its 
Constitution as an act of arbitrary grace. This is an untenable 
assumption, and in direct violation of the language of the 
Treaty. If the Constitution is the link which united the 
kingdom to Russia, the union to Russia depends surely on 
the maintenance of the Constitution. Rnssian diplomatists 
may reply, that the Constitution of Alexander was not pro- 
mulgated till six months after the Treaty of 1815, and can- 
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not accordingly be considered as guaranteed by that Treaty. 
There are several clear answers to this. At the time of the 
treaty, Poland proper, as part of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
was an independent State, enjoying a free constitution of its 
own. It was understood that the new Constitution was 
simply to be a substitute for the old, and it would be indeed 
monstrous if the mere fact that the promulgation was 
delayed gave Russia a right to deprive Poland proper of all 
constitution whatever. Secondly, though the Constitution 
itself was delayed for a few months, the kingdom of Poland 
was solemnly proclaimed at Warsaw on the 20th June, 
1815, three weeks after’ the signing of the Treaty. Lastly, 
Russia may be refuted out of the mouth of the Emperor 
Alexander himself. In March, 1818, he opened the Polish 
Diet in person. “ Your restoration,” he told them, “is 
defined by solemn treaties: it is sanctioned by the con- 
stitutional charter. Zhe inviolability of these external en- 
gagements and of the fundamental law assures henceforward 
to Poland an honourable rank among the nations of Hurope.” 

The legal argument of Prince Gortschakoff in 1863 may 
then be summarily disposed of, by a reference to the language 
of Alexander in 1818. When he insinuates that Poland 
lost by conquest in 1831 whatever right it obtained in 1815, 
he forgets that Russia cannot take from Poland by conquest 
what Europe has guaranteed shall belong to Poland for the 
sake of the peace of the world. Before she can lay claim to 
do so, she must conquer not merely Poland but Europe. 
The law of conquest does not obtain in the case of those 
exceptional nations upon whose position a European con- 
gress has legislated. Conquest would give France no title 
to Belgium. In the same way conquest gives Russia no 
title to absorb the kingdom of Poland proper. The Imperial 
Ukase of February, 1832, which proclaimed that Poland and 
Russia were henceforward to be but one nation, was a clear 
violation of European law. The diplomatic correspondence 
of this day shows that we felt it to be such. We did not 
acquiesce, we protested against it; and Europe has now a 
right to say that, taught by experience, she will submit to it 
no longer. 

The other Russo-Polish provinces, moreover, are not to 
be considered as having no rights, though their rights are 
perhaps ill-defined. The Treaty of 1815 gives Russia the 
power of developing their internal institutions as she finds 
useful. But she must act in good faith aud reasonably, 
and cannot claim the right to withhold, under a clause 
which only gives her the right to regulate. Where are 
the national institutions in question? Under which of 
them are we to place the conscription that has led to th’'s 
present rebellion? Prince Gortschakoif does not say. He 
contents himself with inveighing against the spirit of 
democracy. Unfortunately for his argument, the move- 
ment in Poland is not a democratic one. Like the late 
Italian revolution, it is headed by the aristocracy of the 
country; and its object is the restoration, not of poli- 
tical Socialism, but of Polish nationality. The two things 
are different, though they may be confounded, and 
though, in the eyes of a Russian Minister of State, 
they may appear the same. We regret that Prince 
Gortschakoff does not seem to comprehend the distinction 
between them. Here and there faint symptowms of vacilla- 
tion in the tone of his note to England may indeed lead us to 
hope that he is ready to enter on a serious consideration of 
the difficulty. It is Russia’s interest to doso. She is totally 
unable to enter intoa war. An English and French fleet 
in the Baltic would not merely paralyse her abroad, but 
would reduce her toa deplorable state of internal commotion 
aud distress. Thirty years ago, from earnest love of quiet, 
England and France consented to adjourn the Polish ques- 
tion. We seriously declare this day to the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg, that it cannot be adjourned again ; and all our 
friendship for Russia and our love of peace cannot render 
us blind to the honour of England and to the interests of 
civilization. There is for this country but one course—a 











| argument was in no proper sense a fiscal one. 


course we have consistently pointed out—namely, joint and | 


legal diplomatic action with France ; and Lord Palmerston 
knows that he may count upon the support of his fellow- 
countrymen in adopting it. 








BUDGET CONTROVERSIES. 
HE debate on the proposed taxation of Charities was 





reliance on abstract truths. These are qualities which are 
easily disparaged by being stigmatized as rashness and want 
of common sense, but they act as the salt to keep the world 
fresh. Their absence offers no guarantee against blunders, 
as is sufficiently apparent when we consider the career of 
Mr. Disraeli ; and we become perhaps more keenly conscious 
of the value of their presence when we consider what might 
have been the tone of the House of Commons were not the 
audacity and cynicisin of the leader of the Opposition tem- 
pered by the audacity and generosity of his great rival. 


These qualities of Mr. Gladstone’s character were more 
conspicuous in the late debate from the complete isolation 
of his position. Never did he face a house more determined 
to reject his proposals; never did he more thoroughly run 
athwart the current of expressed opinion. Some members 
there must have been who agreed in his reasonings and 
would have gladly accepted his conclusions, but the fear of 
constituents, or perhaps a sense that a large subject deserved 
more deliberate discussion, kept them silent. Mr. Bright, 
who has several times declaimed against the exemption 
of Charitable Corporations from fiscal burdens, was con- 
spicuously absent. 


The main objection to Mr. Gladstone’s speech was that its 
As a long 
indictment against the maladministration, of charitable 
endowments and the neglect with which the State has suf- 
fered the creation of pseudo-charities, with their lengthening 
train of pauperism and demoralization, it was very able ; 
though, as we shall see, even in this point of view it bore 
traces of an imperfect mastery of the subject. As an argu- 
ment in favour of a financial proposition, there was little 
relation between his reasoning and his conclusion. The 
rule of imposition of the Income Tax exempts from its area 
all incomes below £100 a year; and the exemption is not 
justified, as is sometimes said, by the poverty of those 
excepted so much as by the consideration that the poorer 
classes pay more than their fair proportion of Excise and 
Customs Daties. It would, of course, be no objection to the 
claim for exemption from the Income Tax founded 
on this rule, that the person making the claim was 
joint proprietor with others of a much larger income. 
Ten men may be possessed in equal shares of an 
estate of £800 a year; but as long as his part of 
such a property constitutes the whole income of the 
recipient, or as long as his additional means amount 
on the whole to Jess than £100 a year, he is by the ordinary 
rule exempt from the burden of the tax. Applying these 
considerations to the charitable endowments of the country, 
we shall find that they afford little scope for the operation 
of the Income Tax. The governors and trustees of such 
Charities have no beneficial ownership in the property under 
their care—their duty is simply to receive and distribute 
its revenues ; and if those who receive the shares so distri- 
buted are in the receipt of total incomes falling below 
£100, they may claim the benefit of exemption under the 
ordinary rule. This is, of course, the most common case ; 
in the rarer cases, where persons deriving portions of their 
income from charitable sources have gross incomes exceed- 
ing £100 a year, they are already personally liable to the 
burden of the tax. These, which are the principles to be 
applied to the discussion in accordance with the ordinary 
fiscal system of the country, were totally ignored by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech on Monday, and 
the arguments which he did use belong to the region where 
the pure financier gives place to the statesman. 

Mr. Gladstone’s argument, in fact, was this: the recipients 
of charitable bounties are, on the whole, such worthless 
persons that the exemption from taxation which they now 
enjoy at the expense of the ordinary taxpayer is wholly 
undeserved. It must be conceded at the outset, in spite of 
Sir Stafford Northcete and Mr. Disraeli, that mere exemp- 
tion is tantamount toa bounty to the persons exempted from 
those on whom the increased burden falls; but the true 
answer here, is, that the exemption of small incomes from 
the tax is, as we have said, justified by the fact that their 
recipients pay more than their due share of other taxes. A 
graver answer to Mr. Gladstone’s reasoning is found in the 
ridiculous contrast between his premises and his conclusion. 
The objects of most endowments, he says, are pernicious ; 
the persons supposed to be benefited by them are undeserv- 
ing at the outset, and are made worse in the end: reform 


principally interesting as exhibiting in strong relief | these evils by taxing the income of the Charities at the rate 


the ardour of Mr. Gladstone’s temperament and his habitual 


of sevenpence in the pound. It is impossible to conceive a 
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more lame and impotent conclusion. The subject of endow- 
ments is one deserving the gravest consideration : the evils 
attendant upon them are notorious, and may possibly be 
unavoidable ; but the matter is not one to be disposed of ina 
side-wind by the aid of imperfect knowledge and unsound 
reasoning. The subject is no new one in this country, still 
less on the Continent. When Turgot first sought to reduce 
the finances of France to order, he had to consider the large 
exemptions which revenues devoted to religious and chari- 
table purposes enjoyed; his memoir on Foundations is a 
monument of his genius ‘and his industry. Mr. Gladstone 
is content to bring to the subject the valuable facts 
collected for him by the Education Commissioners ; he 
even seems to be ignorant of such an elementary con- 
dition of the problem as the provisions of the Law of 
Mortmain. Had he consulted the Solicitor-General, he 
would never have indulged in his extraordinary misconcep- 
tion of the wishes of Jervis. Jervis, says Mr. Gladstone, 
dying in 1793, left £100,000 for the poor of three parishes 
in Herefordshire ; “but he absolutely forbade building, pro- 
bably with a view of supplying the current wants of the 
poor.” The consequence was such a demoralization that it 
was found necessary, in 1852, to get an Act of Parliament, 
under which £30,000 have been devoted to that very thing 
that old Jervis forbade—viz., building. Mr. Gladstone 
pictures to himself the ghost of Jervis bemoaning such a mis- 
appropriation of his money, the truth being that it would no 
doubt be a source of great satisfaction to him. It is the very 
thing he would himself have directed to be done had the law 
permitted such a direction to be carried into effect ; but Jervis 
knew very well, what Mr. Gladstone is ignorant of, that, 
had he ordered his trustees to spend the money in building, 








the whole legacy would have failed. The case furnishes a | 
, ' nation, at the same time, to put faith in the voluntary efforts 
and at the same time illustrates the extent of Mr. Glad- | 


strong argument for the revision of the Law of Mortmain, 


stone’s researches in the matter. The law of charitable 
gifts and endowments does, in fact, require the most careful 
consideration—a consideration of a kind wholly different 
from that hitherto bestowed upon it. The Charity Com- 
mission in St. James’s-square, sitting at a cost to the country 
of £18,000 a year, supervises the due distribution of chari- 
table funds to the objects designated by the donors ; but 
what we want is a Commission which shall supervise the 
objects themselves, It should be laid down as a general rule 
that, at the end of some definite interval, possibly the limit 
for which testators are permitted to tie up their property, 


every charitable endowment should be held at the absolute | 


disposal of the State, and its administration should be con- 
tinued, modified, or abrogated, as may seem expedient on 


grounds of public policy. Our thanks are due to the | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer for his courage in attacking 
such a subject, but we can award him no higher praise. 


As the House of Commons has refused to grant the 
Income Tax on Charities, it will most likely continue to sup- 
port the tax on Clubs. Some illogical notion of compromise 
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Gladstone cannot continuously resist a hostile majority in 
the House of Commons, and another defeat would quicken 
him, by some mode either of economy or of readjustment 
of taxation, to announce in next year’s budget a reduc- 
tion, if not an abandonment, of this odious duty. 








THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND CHURCH 
EXTENSION. 


E observe with satisfaction, week by week, that both 

in the debates of Parliament and in the movements 

of public opinion increasing attention is devoted to practical 
questions relating to the better economy and efficiency of 
the National Church. Again last Wednesday, the House 
of Commons was engaged in discussing two bills—one for the 
commutation of church-rates, making them a permanent 
settlement on landed property, while exempting those 
parishes in which they have been deliberately rejected ; and 
the other enabling persons to redeem the church-rates of 
their parish for ever, by an arrangement similar to that for 
the redemption of the land-tax. Although both these pro- 
posals were negatived, and there will be no further oppor- 
tunity this session for an equitable compromise of that 
long-disputed question, the spirit in which they were brought 
forward and received was good ; for it showed a favourable 
disposition towards any well-devised plan for removing the 
only plausible excuse left by modern legislation for discon- 
tent with the privileged establishment of Christianity in this 
realm. And it was no less gratifying to recognize, in the 
tone of last week’s debate upon Sir John Trelawny’s bill 


_ for the abolition of church-rates, an absence of hostility to the 


ancient endowments of religion in this country, and an incli- 


of Churchmen for maintaining and extending this part of our 
institutions, to supply the wants of a rapidly growing 
population. But it is remarkable that while, in the fullest 
morning sitting of the House of Commons that ever took 
place, Mr. Walter and other members of the Liberal party 
were declaring the ample sufficiency of that spontaneous 
munificence with which the friends of the Church of Eng-« 
land are ready to support her operations, at the very same 
hour in a meeting chiefly of influential laymen, convened 
by the Bishop of London, resolutions were taken that, if 
zealously and judiciously carried into practice, will afford 
the most splendid confirmation of this great fact, one of the 
most promising features of society in the present age. The 
interesting correspondence, and several articles which have 
since appeared in the daily papers, lead us to revert to the 
subject of this noble scheme of Church Extension in London. 
It has been commenced under the auspices of a prelate who, 
in the few years of his residence among us, has already 


_ proved, on many occasions, that he is well up to the social 


will probably actuate its members in assenting to this impost, _ 


which indeed they cannot resist with any very good grace. 
The most conclusive demonstration of the false analogy on 
which the proposal is founded comes with indifferent effect 


from those who will have to bear this most trivial of | 


burdens. 


The effect upon Mr. Gladstone’s surplus of the resistance | 


of the House of Commons is a more serious matter. That 
surplus, as originally contemplated, was about £530,000, and 
it has now to be reduced by the abandoned taxes on Carriers 
and Charities. The diminution in the present year is not 
very important, but it is still sufficient to negative the idea 
of any further remission of taxation. Mr. Sheridan may 
bring forward his Fire Insurance Duties Bill, and the 
House of Commons may not improbably again assent to the 
second reading of it, as a warning to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he must take this tax into consideration 
next year, and as a practical reply to the fallacies which have 
been recently put forward by Mr. Coode, under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sanction. The ultimate withdrawal of the Bill is, how- 
ever, certain. As soon as the reduction of the Income Tax 
and the Tea Duties was resolved upon, in the face of the dis- 


posable surplus, the fate of the Fire Insurance Duty for this | 


year was sealed. The only defence of the duty is that money 
must be had, and that defence must be allowed to be valid 
for another twelvemonth. This is the defence of Rob Roy, 
but even that freebooter, like his English original, Robin 


tendencies of his own day, wisely and liberally disposed to 
allow them free scope in his measures for the spiritual 
benefit of the great diocese happily entrusted to his care. 


Bishop Tait, in undertaking thus to complete that best 
work of the late Bishop Blomfield, the provision of a 
number of fresh centres for the evangelizing agency of the 
Church among the most crowded and poorest districts of 
the metropolis, is not wedded to one invariable process. He 
will rally around him, besides the patrons of mere church- 
building, whose zeal assumes the tasteful form of an archi- 
tectural ambition, those not less enlightened advocates of 
church extension, who look first to creating, in each destitute 
locality, by direct missionary labours, a community of souls 


| gathered under the ministrations of a clergyman, and form- 


Hood, had a wholesome respect for public opinion. Mr. 


ing already, before the edifice of “stone and lime” is 
erected, a real and living branch of the Church. We do 
not forget that, in his very earliest speech at a public meet- 
ing in London,—one held at Islington a few days after he 
took the government of the diocese,—his own preference for 
this more directly apostolic mode of founding new churches 
was distinctly expressed. Nor will it ever be forgotten in 
the history of the Established Church, as marking the new 
era of genuine popularity which of late years it has begun, 
that one of the foremost of the spiritual peers of this 
realm, in the simple discharge of his highest office as a 
messenger of Christ, has literally stood in the open market- 
place, in the carriers’ yard or in the rudest shed or outhouse, 
in various obscure quarters of this city, preaching with affect- 
ing earnestness the Gospel to the poor. There is something 
noble, after all, in this bold abandonment, for once, of the 
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pedantic and ceremonious formalism by which, for some 
generations, the energies of the Anglican Church had been 


restrained ; though, if the example were not so rare,— 


if it were to be frequently repeated in this or any other 
diocese,—the moral beauty and significance of such an 
action would be lost. We have certainly no wish to see 
the English clergy, as a profession of educated gentlemen, 
adopt the practice of street-preaching, which few could 


pursue without injuring the refinement of mind and the | 


grace of manner that should help their influence with all 
classes of the people. But the present Bishop of London 
has amply proved, while dignifying and magnifying the 
Church’s ministry, that there is no mere consideration of 
etiquette which can weigh one scruple against his desire, in 
the performance of a glorious duty, to bring the light of 
Christianity to the homes and hearts of the million within 
the metropolitan boundary. We perceive, too, that while 
emulating, with greater freedom as allowed by the stronger 
impulses of evangelical activity at this day, the manifold 
industry of Bishop Blomfield, he has a less strictly official 
and less political view of the means by which the usefulness 
of the Church may be enlarged. Not but that Bishop Tait 
fully accepts and adopts the plans of his predecessor with 
regard to church extension in London ; but he would more 
confidently rely than Bishop Blomfield was usually inclined 
to do upon agencies either preparatory or supplementary to 
the regular ecclesiastical ordinances provided for by the 
parochial system. In the memoir, however, of the late 
prelate, which we reviewed two or three weeks ago, some 
extracts from his private letters, in the closing years of his 
episcopate, show that he was then becoming aware of the 
need of “increasing our ministrations amongst the poor, 
who will not,” he says, “attend our fine churches, even 
where there is room for them.” He still thought it better 
to employ deacons, lay teachers, or Scripture-readers, in 


visiting the poor at their own houses on Sundays, the only | 


day, as he observed, when they are to be found at home, 
than to open places of worship for their exclusive use. But 
since the result of all successful appeals to the spiritual 
.ffections, whether by conversation in visiting, or by school 
teaching, or by out-door preaching, must be to induce people 
to become church-goers beyond the number of church- 
sittings that the consecrated buildings in their neighbour- 
hood may contain, it must follow that church-building, 
accompanied by the endowment of “a stated pastor,” as the 
Dissenters call him, is the ultimate process in creating a new 
quasi-parochial community, a fresh unit in the aggregate of 


the English Church Establishment. 


We understand, therefore, that the Bishop is willing, for 
his own part, to admit of some diversity in the ways of 
going to work for the extension of the Church in what may, 
without offence to truth or charity, be called the heathen 
parts of London. In one district, by the generous gift of 
the ground landlord, or of a great employer of labour, the 
site for a new church edifice, or the money its construction 
would cost, is likely to be offered without delay. We could 
mention twenty places in London, where the handsomest 
monuments of private bounty, and no doubt of personal 
piety, have arisen in the midst of an ignorant and miser- 
able population, neglectful previously of the calls of reli- 
gion ; and we believe that in many such cases, long after the 
accommodation was ready, the congregation has arrived. 
But in another place, it may be desirable to evangelise 
some of the natives, in the first instance, by sending 
among them a missionary clergyman, with a competent 
staff of visitors, Scripture-readers, and teachers, —a few 
Protestant Sisters of Mercy would not do amiss,—who should 
create there what our Nonconformist brethren significantly 
term “a cause,” meaning a flock of sincere would-be Chris- 
tians, to constitute the raison détre of the future permanent 
Church endowment. We are the more impressed with the ex- 
pediency, under the circumstances, of this course in particular 
localities, from what has been observed in the working out 
of Bishop Blomfield’s scheme of 1836, by which fifty new 
churches or chapels were to be built in as many districts 
cut out from the overgrown parishes of London. It is tru» 
that, by the immediate agency of the association he founded, 
a quarter of a million of money was given, in eighteen years, 
towards the building of sixty-five new places of worship, 
besides which an equal sum, contributed by local societies 
or benefactors, was applied to the same good purpose. The 
great parishes of St. Pancras, Bethnal-green, Islington, and 
Paddington, have thus been provided with many convenient 





edifices, in which a hard-working set of clergymen, most of 
them very shabbily remunerated, are ministering spiritual 
comfort and instruction to hundreds of thousands of the 
Londoners. But if we look closer, the drawbacks which, as 
Mr. Beresford Hope has shown, are incidental to “ this 
fashionable system of Church extension by simple division of 
parishes,” become quite apparent. The funds available, 
supposing them to be £10,000, have been half sunk in the 
“stone and lime ;” half invested for a paltry stipend of £150 
for the incumbent. There is nothing left to pay for the 
assistance he is sure to need ; nothing for curates, lay visitors, 
or schools. We have heard year after year from the pulpit 
the most deplorable and humiliating appeals made in the 
very presence of the curates who sat beneath, for droppings 
into the begging-box which is sent round to defray 
the salaries of those poor gentlemen ; and we have 
blushed for the system which provides so meanly for a com- 
plete parochial establishment in a mere section of a parish. 

This proceeding is not much wiser than that of him who 

began to build, and was not able to finish. We trust, how- 

ever, that this error will seldom be repeated. The opera- 

tions of the London Diocesan Church-building Society, in 

spite of the title which it has retained, are not alone 

directed to the building of churches, but have, since 1857, 

included the employment of curates who may hold their 
services in a school-room, an iron church, or any other 
temporary place of worship. The invention of moveable 

iron structures, affording at a small cost all the accommoda- 

tion that can be required, should give much greater facilities 

for planting out the church, as it were, and setting it to 
grow in the heart of a population, than were possessed by 
the authors of the Church Extension movement a quarter of 
a century ago. If the expected magnificent fund of one 
million sterling should be raised in the next ten years, we 
could wish to see perhaps one-tenth of that money expended 
in the purchase of iron churches, which might be used at 

the same time for school-rooms, or for lecture-rooms, or for 
places of social conference, where the missionary clergyman, 
accompanied by his lay friends and helpers, could meet on 
various occasions all the poor people of the district. We could 
wish to see the remaining £900,000 safely and profitably 
invested, so that its yearly interest, leaving the capital un- 
touched, might be granted towards keeping up the machinery 
of pastoral superintendence, of preaching, visiting, and school- 
ing, until the subscriptions of a grateful people, won to the 
allegiance of the Church, should enable it to pay its own 
way. It is to be hoped that the Bishop of London will 
take counsel with independent laymen, with experienced 
men of business, as well as with the clerical and official 
managers of the different Church societies, upon the 
practical arrangements to be made both for raising this 
money and for its employment, with a view to the speedy 
and permanent realisation of his grand design. 








GUILDHALL GROWLING. 


HE citizens of London have held a great meeting to 
protest against the amalgamation of their own with 

the metropolitan police force. Everything was worthy of 
the occasion, of the Guildhall, and of the body whose privi- 
leges were in question. The resolutions, the speeches, the 
whole proceedings, were characteristically grandiose and 
appropriately defiant of common sense and plain facts. 
Prince Azeemjar, or any equally distinguished stranger who 
was present, must have believed that the wealth, the intel- 
lect, and the industry of our gigantic capital had found 
voice and embodiment in the high flown rhetoric which 
raged on the platform, and the uproarious mass which 
swarmed in front. For an hour or two he must have 
watched the liberties of England trembling in the balance ; 
and seen their fate depend upon a final struggle between a 
Richard Whittington’s long-descended successor and the new 
fangled despotism of a mushroom Minister. As he heard 
how the fiery cross had sped to all the municipal corpora- 
tions of the kingdom, and how, from western Launceston 
to northern Edinburgh, all had risen at the summons of 
their head and chief—the great, the mythical, the mysterious 
Lord Mayor,—he would naturally suppose that he was 
assisting at a national crisis instead of preparing the 
triumph of a parochial potentate. But those who are 
familiar with the stage, the actors, and the language ; who 
know what London is, and have had some experience of 
what agitation can do, will hardly fall victims.to the elabo- 
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more lame and impotent conclusion. The subject of endow- 
ments is one deserving the gravest consideration : the evils 
attendant upon them are notorious, and may possibly be 
unavoidable ; but the matter is not one to be disposed of ina 
side-wind by the aid of imperfect knowledge and unsound 
reasoning. The subject is no new one in this country, still 
less on the Continent. When Turgot first sought to reduce 
the finances of France to order, he had to consider the large 
exemptions which revenues devoted to religious and chari- 
table purposes enjoyed; his memoir on Foundations is a 
monument of his genius ‘and his industry. Mr. Gladstone 
is content to bring to the subject the valuable facts 
collected for him by the Education Commissioners ; he 
even seems to be ignorant of such an elementary con- 
dition of the problem as the provisions of the Law of 
Mortmain. Had he consulted the Solicitor-General, he 
would never have indulged in his extraordinary misconcep- 
tion of the wishes of Jervis. Jervis, says Mr. Gladstone, 
dying in 1793, left £100,000 for the poor of three parishes 
in Herefordshire ; “but he absolutely forbade building, pro- 
bably with a view of supplying the current wants of the 
poor.” The consequence was such a demoralization that it 
was found necessary, in 1852, to get an Act of Parliament, 
under which £30,000 have been devoted to that very thing 
that old Jervis forbade—viz., building. Mr. Gladstone 
pictures to himself the ghost of Jervis bemoaning such a mis- 
appropriation of his money, the truth being that it would no 
doubt be a source of great satisfaction to him. It is the very 
thing he would himself have directed to be done had the law 
permitted such a direction to be carried into effect ; but Jervis 
knew very well, what Mr. Gladstone is ignorant of, that, 
had he ordered his trustees to spend the money in building, 
the whole legacy would have failed. The case furnishes a 


stone’s researches in the matter. 
gifts and endowments does, in fact, require the most careful 
consideration—a consideration of a kind wholly different 
from that hitherto bestowed upon it. The Charity Com- 
mission in St. James’s-square, sitting at a cost to the country 
of £18,000 a year, supervises the due distribution of chari- 
table funds to the objects designated by the donors ; but 
what we want is a Commission which shall supervise the 
objects themselves. It should be laid down asa general rule 
that, at the end of some definite interval, possibly the limit 
for which testators are permitted to tie up their property, 
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Gladstone cannot continuously resist a hostile majority in 
the House of Commons, and another defeat would quicken 
him, by some mode either of economy or of readjustment 
of taxation, to announce in next year’s budget a reduc- 
tion, if not an abandonment, of this odious duty. 








THE BISHOP OF LONDON AND CHURCH 
EXTENSION. 


E observe with satisfaction, week by week, that both 

in the debates of Parliament and in the movements 

of public opinion increasing attention is devoted to practical 
questions relating to the better economy and efficiency of 
the National Church. Again last Wednesday, the House 
of Commons was engaged in discussing two bills—one for the 
commutation of church-rates, making them a permanent 
settlement on landed property, while exempting those 
parishes in which they have been deliberately rejected ; and 
the other enabling persons to redeem the church-rates of 
their parish for ever, by an arrangement similar to that for 
the redemption of the land-tax. Although both these pro- 
posals were negatived, and there will be no further oppor- 
tunity this session for an equitable compromise of that 
long-disputed question, the spirit in which they were brought 
forward and received was good ; for it showed a favourable 
disposition towards any well-devised plan for removing the 
only plausible excuse left by modern legislation for discon- 
tent with the privileged establishment of Christianity in this 
realm. And it was no less gratifying to recognize, in the 
tone of last week’s debate upon Sir John Trelawny’s bill 


| for the abolition of church-rates, an absence of hostility to the 


4. _ 2 | ancient endowments of religion in this country, and an incli- 
strong argument for the revision of the Law of Mortmain, | 
and at the same time illustrates the extent of Mr. Glad- | 


The law of charitable | 


every charitable endowment should be held at the absolute | 


disposal of the State, and its administration should be con- 
tinued, modified, or abrogated, as may seem expedient on 


grounds of public policy. Our thanks are due to the | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer for his courage in attacking 
such a subject, but we can award him no higher praise. 


As the House of Commons has refused to grant the | 


Income Tax on Charities, it will most likely continue to sup- 
port the tax on Clubs. Some illogical notion of compromise 


will probably actuate its members in assenting to this impost, | 


which indeed they cannot resist with any very good grace. 
The most conclusive demonstration of the false analogy on 
which the proposal is founded comes with indifferent effect 
from those who will have to bear this most trivial of 
burdens. 


nation, at the same time, to put faith in the voluntary efforts 
of Churchmen for maintaining and extending this part of our 
institutions, to supply the wants of a rapidly growing 
population. But it is remarkable that while, in the fullest 
morning sitting of the House of Commons that ever took 
place, Mr. Walter and other members of the Liberal party 
were declaring the ample sufficiency of that spontaneous 
munificence with which the friends of the Church of Eng-« 
land are ready to support her operations, at the very same 
hour in a meeting chiefly of influential laymen, convened 
by the Bishop of London, resolutions were taken that, if 
zealously and judiciously carried into practice, will afford 
the most splendid confirmation of this great fact, one of the 
most promising features of society in the present age. The 
interesting correspondence, and several articles which have 
since appeared in the daily papers, lead us to revert to the 
subject of this noble scheme of Church Extension in London. 
It has been commenced under the auspices of a prelate who, 
in the few years of his residence among us, has already 
proved, on many occasions, that he is well up to the social 
tendencies of his own day, wisely and liberally disposed to 
allow them free scope in his measures for the spiritual 
benefit of the great diocese happily entrusted to his care. 


Bishop Tait, in undertaking thus to complete that best 
work of the late Bishop Blomfield, the provision of a 


_ number of fresh centres for the evangelizing agency of the 
| Church among the most crowded and poorest districts of 


The effect upon Mr, Gladstone’s surplus of the resistance | 


of the House of Commons is a more serious matter. 
surplus, as originally contemplated, was about £530,000, and 
it has now to be reduced by the abandoned taxes on Carriers 
and Charities. The diminution in the present year is not 
very important, but it is still sufficient to negative the idea 
of any further remission of taxation. Mr. Sheridan may 
bring forward his Fire Insurance Duties Bill, and the 
House of Commons may not improbably again assent to the 
second reading of it, as a warning to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he must take this tax into consideration 
next year, and as a practical reply to the fallacies which have 
been recently put forward by Mr. Coode, under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sanction. The ultimate withdrawal of the Bill is, how- 
ever, certain. As soon as the reduction of the Income Tax 


That | 


the metropolis, is not wedded to one invariable process. He 
will rally around him, besides the patrons of mere church- 
building, whose zeal assumes the tasteful form of an archi- 
tectural ambition, those not less enlightened advocates of 
church extension, who look first to creating, in each destitute 
locality, by direct missionary labours, a community of souls 


| gathered under the ministrations of a clergyman, and form- 


” ° 


ing already, before the edifice of “stone and lime” is 
erected, a real and living branch of the Church. We do 
not forget that, in his very earliest speech at a public meet- 
ing in London,—one held at Islington a few days after he 


| took the government of the diocese,—his own preference for 


and the Tea Duties was resolved upon, in the face of the dis- | 


posable surplus, the fate of the Fire Insurance Duty for this 


year was sealed. The only defence of the duty is that money 
must be had, and that defence must be allowed to be valid | 


for another twelvemonth. ‘This is the defence of Rob Rov 
but even that freebooter, like his English original, Robin 
Hood, had a wholesome respect for public opinion, Mr. 


this more directly apostolic mode of founding new churches 
was distinctly expressed. Nor will it ever be forgotten in 
the history of the Established Church, as marking the new 
era of genuine popularity which of late years it has begun, 
that one of the foremost of the spiritual peers of this 
realm, in the simple discharge of his highest office as a 
messenger of Christ, has literally stood in the open market- 
place, in the carriers’ yard or in the rudest shed or outhouse, 
in various obscure quarters of this city, preaching with affect- 
ing earnestness the Gospel to the poor. There is something 


_ noble, after ail, in this bold abandonment, for once, of the 
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pedantic and ceremonious formalism by which, for some 
generations, the energies of the Anglican Church had been 
restrained ; though, if the example were not so rare,— 
if it were to be frequently repeated in this or any other 
diocese,—the moral beauty and significance of such an 
action would be lost. We have certainly no wish to see 
the English clergy, as a profession of educated gentlemen, 
adopt the practice of street-preaching, which few could 
pursue without injuring the refinement of mind and the 
grace of manner that should help their influence with all 
classes of the people. But the present Bishop of London 
has amply proved, while diguifying and magnifying the 
Church’s ministry, that there is no mere consideration of 
etiquette which can weigh one scruple against his desire, in 
the performance of a glorious duty, to bring the light of 
Christianity to the homes and hearts of the million within 
the metropolitan boundary. We perceive, too, that while 
emulating, with greater freedom as allowed by the stronger 
impulses of evangelical activity at this day, the manifold 
industry of Bishop Blomfield, he has a less strictly official 
and less political view of the means by which the usefulness 
of the Church may be enlarged. Not but that Bishop Tait 
fully accepts and adopts the plans of his predecessor with 
regard to church extension in London ; but he would more 
confidently rely than Bishop Blomfield was usually inclined 
to do upon agencies either preparatory or supplementary to 
the regular ecclesiastical ordinances provided for by the 
parochial system. In the memoir, however, of the late 
prelate, which we reviewed two or three weeks ago, some 
extracts from his private letters, in the closing years of his 
episcopate, show that he was then becoming aware of the 
need of “increasing our ministrations amongst the poor, 
who will not,” he says, “attend our fine churches, even 
where there is room for them.” He still thought it better 


to employ deacons, lay teachers, or Scripture-readers, in | 
visiting the poor at their own houses on Sundays, the only | 


day, as he observed, when they are to be found at home, 
than to open places of worship for their exclusive use. But 
since the result of all successful appeals to the spiritual 
.ffections, whether by conversation in visiting, or by school 
teaching, or by out-door preaching, must be to induce people 
to become church-goers beyond the number of church- 
sittings that the consecrated buildings in their neighbour- 
hood may contain, it must follow that church-building, 
accompanied by the endowment of “a stated pastor,” as the 
Dissenters call him, is the ultimate process in creating a new 
quasi-parochial community, a fresh unit in the aggregate of 
the English Church Establishment. 


We understand, therefore, that the Bishop is willing, for 
his own part, to admit of some diversity in the ways of 
going to work for the extension of the Church in what may, 
without offence to truth or charity, be called the heathen 
parts of London. In one district, by the generous gift of 
the ground landlord, or of a great employer of labour, the 
site for a new church edifice, or the money its construction 
would cost, is likely to be offered without delay. We could 
mention twenty places in London, where the handsomest 
monuments of private bounty, and no doubt of personal 
piety, have arisen in the midst of an ignorant and miser- 
able population, neglectful previously of the calls of reli- 
gion ; and we believe that in many such cases, long after the 
accommodation was ready, the congregation has arrived. 
But in another place, it may be desirable to evangelise 
some of the natives, in the first instance, by sending 
among them a missionary clergyman, with a competent 
staff of visitors, Scripture-readers, and teachers, —a few 
Protestant Sisters of Mercy would not do amiss,—who should 
create there what our Nonconformist brethren significantly 
term “a cause,” meaning a flock of sincere would-be Chris- 
tians, to constitute the raison détre of the future permanent 
Church endowment. We are the more impressed with the ex- 
pediency, under the circumstances, of this course in particular 
localities, from what has been observed in the working out 
of Bishop Blomfield’s scheme of 1836, by which fifty new 
churches or chapels were to be built in as many districts 
cut out from the overgrown parishes of London. It is true 
that, by the immediate agency of the association he founded, 
a quarter of a million of money was given, in eighteen years, 
towards the building of sixty-five new places of worship, 
besides which an equal sum, contributed by local societies 
or benefactors, was applied to the same good purpose. The 
great parishes of St. Pancras, Bethnal-green, Islington, and 
Paddington, have thus been provided with many convenient 








_ edifices, in which a hard-working set of clergymen, most of 


them very shabbily remunerated, are ministering spiritual 
comfort and instruction to hundreds of thousands of the 
Londoners. But if we look closer, the drawbacks which, as 
Mr. Beresford Hope has shown, are incidental to “ this 
fashionable system of Church extension by simple division of 
parishes,” become quite apparent. The funds available, 
supposing them to be £10,000, have been half sunk in the 
“stone and lime ;” half invested for a paltry stipend of £150 
for the incumbent. There is nothing left to pay for the 
assistance he is sure to need ; nothing for curates, lay visitors, 
or schools. We have heard year after year from the pulpit 
the most deplorable and humiliating appeals made in the 
very presence of the curates who sat beneath, for droppings 
into the begging-box which is sent round to defray 
the salaries of those poor gentlemen ; and we _ have 
blushed for the system which provides so meanly for a com- 
plete parochial establishment in a mere section of a parish. 
This proceeding is not much wiser than that of him who 
began to build, and was not able to finish. We trust, how- 
ever, that this error will seldom be repeated. The opera- 
tions of the London Diocesan Church-building Society, in 
spite of the title which it has retained, are not alone 
directed to the building of churches, but have, since 1857, 
included the employment of curates who may hold their 
services in a school-room, an iron church, or any other 
temporary place of worship. The invention of moveable 
iron structures, affording at a small cost all the accommoda- 
tion that can be required, should give much greater facilities 
for planting out the church, as it were, and setting it to 
grow in the heart of a population, than were possessed by 
the authors of the Church Extension movement a quarter of 
a century ago. If the expected magnificent fund of one 
million sterling should be raised in the next ten years, we 
could wish to see perhaps one-tenth of that money expended 
in the purchase of iron churches, which might be used at 
the same time for school-rooms, or for lecture-rooms, or for 
places of social conference, where the missionary clergyman, 
accompanied by his lay friends and helpers, could meet on 
various occasions all the poor people of the district. We could 
wish to see the remaining £900,000 safely and profitably 
invested, so that its yearly interest, leaving the capital un- 
touched, might be granted towards keeping up the machinery 
of pastoral superintendence, of preaching, visiting, and school- 
ing, until the subscriptions of a grateful people, won to the 
allegiance of the Church, should enable it to pay its own 
way. It is to be hoped that the Bishop of London will 
take counsel with independent laymen, with experienced 
men of business, as well as with the clerical and official 
managers of the different Church societies, upon the 
practical arrangements to be made both for raising this 
money and for its employment, with a view to the speedy 
and permanent realisation of his grand design. 








GUILDHALL GROWLING. 


HE citizens of London have held a great meeting to 
protest against the amalgamation of their own with 

the metropolitan police force. Everything was worthy of 
the occasion, of the Guildhall, and of the body whose privi- 
leges were in question. The resolutions, the speeches, the 
whole proceedings, were characteristically grandiose and 
appropriately defiant of common sense and plain facts. 
Prince Azeemjar, or any equally distinguished stranger who 
was present, must have believed that the wealth, the intel- 
lect, and the industry of our gigantic capital had found 
voice and embodiment in the high flown rhetoric which 
raged on the platform, and the uproarious mass which 
swarmed in front. For an hour or two he must have 
watched the liberties of England trembling in the balance ; 
and seen their fate depend upon a final struggle between a 
Richard Whittington’s long-descended successor and the new 
fangled despotism of a mushroom Minister. As he heard 
how the fiery cross had sped to all the municipal corpora- 
tions of the kingdom, and how, from western Launceston 
to northern Edinburgh, all had risen at the summons of 
their head and chief—the great, the mythical, the mysterious 
Lord Mayor,—he would naturally suppose that he was 
assisting at a national crisis instead of preparing the 
triumph of a parochial potentate. But those who are 
familiar with the stage, the actors, and the language ; who 
know what London is, and have had some experience of 
what agitation can do, will hardly fall victims to the elabo- 
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rate imposture of this highly-wrought demonstration. 
These is something absolutely grotesque in that unconscious 
exaggeration of their own importance, which permits the 
inhabitants of a small district to assume airs which would 
scarcely befit them if that district were now, as formerly, 
the whole metropolis The commercial magnates who 
figured for a day in the civic line of battle, might speak 
with some authority, if they did not steadfastly avoid more 
than occasional contact with the body they defend. The 
rallying ery of “ Municipalities to the rescue !” would come 
far better from any corporation than the one whose selfish- 
ness and exclusiveness have condemned to incorporate deso- 
lation the dwellers beyond its ancient limits, in Southwark, 
the Tower Hamlets, and Finsbury. Had not the City 


persisted in regarding its privileges as the property of the | 
citizens, rather than as a trust for the metropolis, there | 
would be now no conflict between ancient rights and — 
modern convenience. By a process of gradual expansion, it 


might have kept pace with the growth of London, and have 
continued a reality instead of degenerating into a sham. 
Having itself brought matters to this pass, there is no 
ordinary audacity in now preaching a corporate crusade in 
defence of an exceptional police jurisdiction which would 
not be tolerated in any borough in the kingdom. However, 
this preaching has received the sanction of success. It is 
probably in vain to resist—it is certainly useless to argue 
against—a municipal stampede. But we may be permitted 
to express our surprise at the enthusiasm of the reformed 
bodies, on behalf of an impenitent and unregenerate sinner 
that still boastfully cherishes all ancient abuses. 


Notwithstanding much that was said at the Guildhall, we 
need scarcely state once more why we think that the constitu- 
tion of the country will not be seriously imperilled by placing 
610 additional policemen under the command of Sir R. Mayne. 
To the panegyrics upon local self-government and municipal 
corporations we heartily"subscribe. Indeed, we probably go 
further than some of those who spoke the other day would 
follow us; for we are not content to see these advantages 
confined to a small fraction of the metropolis. We desire 
to see the City take its proper place as a part—it may be as 
the centre—of one great municipality embracing the whole 
of London. When such a body is constituted, the control 
of the police will fall naturally into its hands. Bat its claim 
to this will in no degree be strengthened by the existence 
of a separate City force. The ability of the new body to 
fulfil the correlative duty will be a far better ground for 
entrusting it with power over its own constabulary, than 
can be furnished by the fact that a small corporation which 
it absorbs had possessed the power without discharging the 
duty. In the mean time we can see no reason why we 
should submit to the inconveniences of the present state of 
things. We were told, indeed, the other day, that the 
existence of a City police force does not, in fact, involve any 
inconvenience. But those who sought to prove this con- 
tented themselves with showing (what no one ever disputed) 
that the men under Capt. Hodgson’s command do ordinary 
street duty admirably, and that there are two or three excel- 
lent detective officers in connection with the body. If the 
City were, in fact, isolated from the rest of the metropolis, 
this might be enough. The advocates of the Amalgamation 
Bill have, however, always contended that this is a fallacy ; 
that the whole district known as London has a common 
interest ; and that all suffer if one district, by refusing to 
derive the advantage of a general police reserve, exposes us 
every now and then to the risk of finding ourselves without 
any protection to life or property. This aspect of the ques- 
tion was entirely ignored by the municipal advocates, who 
passed by, in equal silence, the evidence of the late Mr. 
Harvey in favour of a united detective force. They did not, 
indeed, attempt to grapple with the really practical issues ; 
but they probably showed a just appreciation of the taste 
and the intellectual calibre of their audience, by threatening 
them with “ old Bogie” in the shape of a prefect of police. 
The frequenters of the Guildhall have always preferred that 
political subjects should be treated in a highly sensational 
style. As Sir George Grey stated that he did not base his 
measure upon the events of the 7th and 10th of March, it 
was superfluous in the Lord M ayor and Aldermen to refer 
to them. But we cannot help complimenting them upon 
their complete success in proving to themselves that they 
were entirely without blame for what then occurred. At 


first they adopted a somewhat apologetic tone ; but they | 


now declare boldly, through their chief magistrate, that they 


had nothing to do with the matter, and that if people were 
crushed in front of the Mansion House and killed in the 
Poultry, the responsibility rests entirely with Sir George 
Grey and Sir R. Mayne! After this, nothing is left for 
them but to deny that there were any accidents at all. 
There is only one circumstance which reconciles us to the 
last of the Home Secretary’s legislative failures. It would 
be unfortunate that the public should imagine that the Cor- 
poration of London was deprived of ancient privileges 
because their loyalty was too exuberant, and its display too 
attractive to the masses. An important event in the life 
of our future King should, if possible, be kept clear of 
disagreeable and ungracious association with anything like 
pains and penalties. Sir George Grey, with his usual 
_ tact, has made such anh association inevitable ; and we are, 
therefore, content to acquiesce for the present in the post- 
ponement of a much needed reform. But we cannot help 
warning the conquerors that such victories as they have 
just won are full of peril. The longer they postpone 
amendment and cling to abuses, the more sweeping an 





revolutionary will be the inevitable measure of reforms. 


The metropolis will not permanently allow a body like the 
City Corporation to represent the entire capital. A contrary 
doctrine may long prevail within reach of the sound of 
Bow Bells ; but outside that charmed circle it will sooner or 
later be felt that it is a loss and damage to the whole body 
when the affairs of a part are mismanaged, when great 
revenues are squandered with wasteful profusion, and the 
possession of great powers yields no commensurate advantage 
in the protection of the public and the improvement of the 
City. It is not too much to say, that no public body, with 
equal resources and equal opportunities, ever made so inade- 
quate a use of them as the Corporation of London. They 
might by this time have made their municipal terri- 
tory as convenient and commodious for traffic as 
are the streets of any capital in the world. And yet 
they were not ashamed to account for the difficulties which 
beset the Princess Alexandra in her passage through the 
City, by pointing to the narrowness of their principal 
thoroughfares. The present condition of Ludgate Hill and 
the Poultry ought to be felt as a standing disgrace ; but in 
a statement recently addressed to the House of Commons, 
the civic authorities actually boast of the improvements 
which they and their predecessors have effected. They find 
it convenient to suppress the fact that in every instance such 
improvements had been long and loudly called for; and 
were as a general rule only executed at last in obedience to 
public clamour. When they take credit for the new Metro- 
politan Cattle Market, we can hardly forget that they clung 
as long as possible to the old abominations of Smithfield ; 
or that this fine central site has been now left for some years 
a mere wilderness of rotting sheep pens. Their self glorifi- 
cation about the Clerkenwell improvements revives an un- 
pleasant recollection of the nearly twenty years during 
which the district north of Farringdon Street was a mere 
roadless, houseless waste. When they boast of new London 
Bridge, one cannot help asking, what other corporation, 
with anything like their revenues, and with anything like 
the same traffic to provide for, would have tolerated the old 
one for the hundred years which preceded its removal ? 
They are now protesting against the intrusion of the Metro- 
tropolitan Board of Works within their jurisdiction, for 
the purpose of continuing the Thames embankment by 
a new street from Blackfriars to the Mansion House. It 
would have been better had they exerted a little more 
vigour and watchfulness in preventing the less justifiable 
intrusion of some of the railway companies. For anything 
they have done these bodies might have cut up the City 
into little bits ; and, as it is, one of them was permitted to 
obtain powers for spoiling the most picturesque view in 
London, by the erection of a viaduct across Ludgate Hill. 
When public attention is once directed to the subject, it 
will be seen that the road to any great City improvements 
lies through the reform of an effete Corporation. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 
\ i R. GLADSTONE could not have expected to deliver 


so vigorous an assault upon charitable foundations 

as that which he delivered on Monday last, without incur- 

| ring the displeasure, or perhaps the odium, of all those 
| who live upon charity abuses, and of most of those amiable 
| fools who never heard of whited sepulchres. The sleek 
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old gentlemen, with their bald heads and stiff snow-white | 


ties, who preside yearly at the founder's festival; the 
noisy hypocrites who make a trade of the wrongs of the 
poor ; the noble and powerful who act as patrons and presi- 
dents of all sorts of societies ; the political intriguers who 
know the value of local charities at elections ; the thousands 


whose fathers and grandfathers have been comfortably | 
quartered on charitable foundations ; such men as these must | 


have heard with indignation, and perhaps with some fear, 
the terrible invective of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The facts which he described to the House seem to have 
come upon those who heard them with surprise. The truth 
probably is, that they fell upon their ears for the first 
time. The mass of mankind are so selfish, that they care 
nothing about abuses, and will not move a finger to abate 
them. On the other hand, those who profit by the abuses, 
are strenuous beyond measure in their defence. It is not 
to be doubted that Mr. Gladstone has rudely shaken the 
imposing fabric of charitable endowments which has so long 
commanded the superstitions veneration of mankind, If 
the public never read about such matters before they will 
probably read about them now. It may be interesting, 
therefore, to give some instances of the mode in which 
charitable foundations have been abused, and to point out 
the mode in which these abuses might be remedied. 


Let us take the case of Christ’s Hospital. This hospital 
is the wealthiest and most famous of all our free boarding 
schools. There can be no doubt that it was originally 
intended for the poor. What says the charter which 
relates equally to Christ’s Hospital, St. Thomas's, and 
Bridewell? “ Pitying the miserable estate of poor fatherless 
persons, and also thoroughly considering the honest, pious 
endeavours of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of 


Of this sum, £1,303 is supplied by the children’s parents, 
who are amongst the poorest in London, whilst only £1,101 
is supplied by the Parliamentary grant. At Christ’s Hos- 
pital only 1,200 children are educated, at a cost of £64,000 
a year, whilst the parents, whose incomes sometimes exceed 
£400 a year, contribute not one farthing. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the 
Governors of Christ’s Hospital should have opposed a vehe- 
ment resistance to any attempt at investigation. No doubt 
they endeavoured to overawe the Education Commissioners by 
putting forward their Royal President, as they endeavoured 
the other day to overawe the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The truth is that the constitution of Christ’s Hospital has, 
since the time of its foundation, undergone a complete 
revolution. ‘The administration of the funds has practically 
got into the hands of a body of private gentlemen. We 
have already mentioned the “Donation Governors.” The 
practice of appointing such persons is only a century and a 
half old. Previous to that time the Governors appear to 
have been appointed, ostensibly at least, on the ground of 
personal distinction or qualifications. At present, however, 
of the whole number of Governors, which is nearly 500, all 
except the Mayor, Aldermen, and twelve Common Council- 
men, are “ Donation Governors.” They have simply pur- 
chased the right to present children by the payment of 
£500. Again and again has it been shown that this is a 
gross abuse. Who would not give £500 to purchase such a 


| privilege ? or how can £6,000 a year be equivalent to the 


London, who by all ways and methods diligently study for | 


the good provision of the poor aid every sort of them, and 
that by such reason and care neither children yet being in 
their infancy shall lack good education and instruction, nor 
when they attain riper years shall be destitute of honest 
callings or occupations whereby they may honestly exercise 
themselves in some good faculty and science for the advan- 
tage and utility of the commonwealth, King Edward VL, in 
the year 1553, established this ‘most excellent and most holy 
foundation.’” 
sovereigns and by private benefactors. And from the lan- 
guage of the various gifts, and from that of the charter, it 
seems that the relief of poor orphans was principally 
contemplated. 


The revenues of this Hospitalin the year ending Dee. 31) 
1859, were £63,930. Of this sum, £6,000 was derived from 
the “benevolences,” or donations, of £500 each, paid by 
twelve gentlemen upon being appointed Governors. The 
remainder arises from the property of the Hospital, which 
has been enriched since the time of its foundation by a long 
series of benefactors. Let us now see what work this great 
institution performs. The number of children in the Hos- 
pital varies from 1,100 to 1,200. Of these, 800 are in 


| to spell. 


It was from time to time endowed by other | 


London, the rest are in a preparatory school at Hertford, | 


whence they are drafted, when sufficiently advanced, into 
the London school. 


loss incurred to the Charity by subjecting £57,000 a year 
to an absolute right of private patronage ? 

The evil effects of this donation system are notorious, Ac- 
cording to the opinion of lawyers the rights of patronage thus 
purchased are so absolute that the Governors have no power 
to refuse any child presented. Even Mr. Gilpin admits that 
the Hospital has been inundated with children who did not 
know their letters, and he even says that there have been 
children at Hertford for two years who did not know how 
Scandalous as the state of things is, it is doubtful 
whether any remedy can be applied. Nor is this all. The 
certainty of obtaining an admission into Christ’s Hospital 
induces parents to neglect the education of their children. 
As one woman told Mr. Gilpin, when she brought a child 
who did not know his letters, “We knew the child was to 
have this presentation, and therefore we did not educate 
him at all.” Surely it needs no argument to prove that an 
institution with an income of £64,000 a year, which, although 
founded for education, tends to discourage education, stands 
in need of immediate reform. 








LOYALTY. 


Tue residence at Marlborough House of the newly-married 
Prince and Princess seems likely to make the month of May 
brighter even than it usually is in the summer-loving metropolis. 
Few prettier sights are to be seen in Europe than Hyde Park ona 
declining afternoon ; and during the season which has recently 
begun, the crowds, in the eye of a loyal Englishman, will seem 


_ gayer, the trees greener, and the Row more fashionable than com- 


Now, in the first place, the children who are at Christ’s | 


Hospital do not belong to the class for which it was 
founded. There are, indeed, about 100 presentations which 
belong to various parochial schools. These boys are 
generally of a lower class than the rest, and though less 
suited to the school as at present constituted, represent 
more exactly the original objects of the foundation. But 
the rest of the children cannot be said to belong to the 
poorer class. Some vague attempts appear to have been 


mon. If the young heir to the throne is of a reflective turn of 
mind, he cannot but be struck with the reception accorded by 
the throngs through which his daily drive lies, both to himself and 


_ to his bride, neither of whom have long emerged from boyhood 


| enlivening. 


made to exclude the children of parents in tolerable circum- | : 2 Ey : 
| nation, predilection very naturally turns into enthusiasm. Senti- 


stances ; but, according to the evidence of the treasurer, 
Mr. Gilpin, it is no uncommon thing that the income of the 
parents should exceed £400, and in some instances it is 
known to have exceeded £500. These boys, the sons of 
comparatively wealthy parents, are not only educated, but 
clothed and fed. The rights of the poor have been usurped ; 
in fact, the poor have been excluded from the benefit 
intended for them. Under the very walls of this great 
Hospital there are crowds of hard-working men and women 
who are compelled to pay to have their children educated ; 
besides which, it is to be observed that Parliament is year by 
year called upon to contribute nearly a million towards the 
education of the people. At St. Thomas Charterhouse, close 
by, there are 2,865 pupils educated, at an expense of £2,973. 


| the admiration and attention they attract. 


and girlhood, as the case may be, and whose respective merits or 
demerits are almost entirely unknown to the world. The sight of 
two happy young people who are not oppressed either by worldly 
care or, in all probability, by the problems of philosophy, is always 
The young and inexperienced are generally popular, 
and when refinement and delicacy come in to crown the combi- 


ment has, no doubt, something to do with the cordial welcome 
given this year to our future King and Queen. The same kind of 
feeling with which Mr. Thackeray looks on youth, gives a zest to 
The older a man grows 


_ the fonder he becomes of the dim distances of childhood and of 


light-hearted pleasure which he has left so far behind him. The 
words youth and beauty stir in his mind the old associations of the 
past, and call up within him springs of indistinct fondness. He 
has here before his eyes what may serve as an embodiment of youth 
and beauty ; for there is just that sort of pleasant impersonality 
about princes and princesses of whom we know nothing, and just 
that sort of vague uncertainty about the sphere in which they move, 


which renders the transition from abstract and general ideas to 
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these Royal impersonations easy and impalpable. In England, 
says M. Montalembert, Royalty is nothing more than liberty 
crowned—la liberté couronnée. Partly, no doubt, M. Montalembert 
is right, but he does not exhaust the idealizing tendencies of 
humanity, if he supposes that the Crown and Court in this country 
are simply popular from political reasons. Royalty is not 
“liberty crowned” only, though no doubt it is something 
“ erowned.” A few months back, it was domestic happiness and 
Goodness crowned. Of late it has been Widowhood and noble 
grief. To-day and for our present purpose it is, as we have said, 
youth and beauty crowned. We see, or think we see, ona Royal 
eminence, the qualities which interest us most in private life. The 
distance at which we stand prevents us from criticizing too nar- 
rowly the drawbacks or the blemishes in the tableau. For us the 
picture has no dark side ; all is radiant and bright. Between the 


Royal carriage, as it drives along the Serpentine, and the gaily- — 
| be the especial favourites of Fortune. It takes in general many 


dressed ladies and gentlemen who look on, there is sufficient space 





and interval to enable them all to idealize a little. What they | 


admire so much is a creation of their own hearts, which imagina- 
tion allows them to transfer to the inside of the passing equipage. 
It is not the Prince and Princess that are seated there; it is 
La Jeunesse Dorée—the sunshine of a Golden Age—Youth and 
Happiness and Beauty ; and we people the palace with the figures 
and the attributes that more properly belong to Cloudland. 
Beyond this sentimental feeling, however, and in some measure 
strengthening it, there is no doubt a political feeling which invests 
the members of the English reigning family with a particular sanc- 
tity which men attribute to them in different degrees, according to 
our different degrees of education. Loyalty is the term given 


upon occasions of need, to rally round the throne, and to place it 


safe in the centre when danger approaches. In all political nomen- | “ pie 
_ us he has not much opportunity to do this, for his political power 


has lapsed from him in the course of time. There is, therefore, 


clature there is no term so indefinite, for it ranges over all possible 
shades of meaning. It is often personal, it is as often without a 
tinge of personality ; it is sometimes called out by the man, some- 
times by the monarch, frequently by neither, but by something 
quite beside the two, which the man and the monarch feebly repre- 
sent. The Italians are loyal to Victor Emmanuel, without being 
necessarily attached to monarchy as an institution ; while they are 
most loyal of all to the name and idea of Italy, a pure abstraction 


which they have erected for themselves partly out of the fossil | 
relics of an extinct age, and still more out of a glowing imagina- | 


tion. The Emperor of the French accepts the loyalty that his 
subjects give him on other grounds. He has not made their hearts 
warm to his person ; but he is a manifest impersonation of the 
will of a great democracy, and he recalls the kindred memories of 
a military glory that has illuminated in its time the emblazoned 
annals of France. The Czar is loved, again, because he is the 
political centre from which all blessings flow to Russia ; 
and in addition to this, he is the organizing head of a 
vigorous and pushing national system. The Queen of Spain 
has loyal subjects like the rest, yet she is not famous as a 


queen, and something less than famous as a woman. What does | 


she represent, except so far as she is a pious daughter of the 
Church, and pays money to the Pope? It is difficult to say ; yet 
events have shown that she is not easily shaken from her throne. 
The King of Prussia, in his turn, wears the crown securely, in 
spite of his own folly and the insolence of his Ministers. This 
security consists in the fact that Prussia recollects with gratitude 
that it is the monarchical system which has raised hev to her 
present position in Europe ; and in the second place, the Prussians 
rightly think, in the present unsettled state of Europe, that the 
monarchy must be strong, if the army is to be strong, and if the 
Prussian frontiers are to be preserved intact. Is there, then, no 
single monarch of whom it may be said that his subjects are loyal 
because he governs well? A rare instance of this class comes 
last—the King of Belgium. Belgium has no historical traditions 
linked with any reigning house. Her king does not represent any 


particular idea. She is not an aristocratical country, nor a con- | 


Servative one. King Leopold is as popular and liberal as a sove- 


reign well can be, for the best and simplest reason of all, because | 


he suits his people and they are happy under him. The affection 
the Belgians feel for this Royal personage may in reality be 
described, in the words of Mr, Tennyson, as “a sober passion for a 
temperate king.” 


It is not difficult to understand how the personal qualities of 


Queen Victoria have won for her the hearts of the nation. But | 


English loyalty is of older date than the present reign— it gcoes 
. 7 ° . ‘ bile. 

back to a period when English sovereigns were neither wise nor 

virtuous, and is a kind of ivy that has clung in its day to some 

extremely discreditable-looking oaks. There is something in it 

5 ) 


then, that goes deeper than a casual attachment to the monarch of 
to-day. The usual explanation given is that English kings and 
queens are powerless for evil if not for good, and that English 
people are so free and well governed that they can afford to be 
good-humoured towards their sovereign. There is a great deal 
of truth in the observation, and yet here again the remark 
occurs that English loyalty goes back even farther than the time 
when English royalty could be described as “ liberty crowned.” 
Henry VIII. seems to have been popular with all his tyrannical 
tendencies. When there was a chance of the order of succession 
being temporarily disturbed by Lady Jane Grey, large portions of 
the country rose in arms for Queen Mary, with the most extrava- 
gant marks of loyalty and enthusiasm. The popularity of the 
Stuarts survived long after they deserved to lose it, and the 
Georges, though an ill-bred and ill-educated race, had reason to 
feel that England is a loyal nation. National dynasties seem to 


years of mal-government and oppression to upset them. Loyalty 
is the rule, and disloyalty is but the exception. The reason is not 
far to seek. Nations cleave to their kings because they see in 
their kings a kind of impersonation of themselves. Their reigning 
family comes down to them from father to son, together with their 
national history and their constitution. The royal names are 
bound up with the volumes of national history. Even now 
we incline to turn towards our princes and select them as 
the best types and impersonations of England, because they 
are the most conspicuous and because they are the most per- 
manent. Their personal qualifications and disqualifications are 


_ often beside the point. No doubt, by open profligacy or by covert 


more particularly to the instinct which makes men feel ready, | political intrigue, an English sovereign may lose the esteem of his 


countrymen. But a king does not, for the most part, become un- 
popular until he has become a public nuisance. Fortunately, with 


nothing to prevent him from being to the country—only in a better 
and more useful way—what the national flag is after a different 
fashion. Monarchy is a living emblem of our national power, 
vitality, and strength, and habit and old association often recon- 
cile nations to the strangest national emblems. A clever king, 
who wishes to be loved, knows this, and in talking to his subjects 
identifies himself with the name of their common country. Louis 
Napoleon does not talk of the Napoleons when he wishes to ex- 
cite his audience : he invokes the name of France. The autocrat 


' of Russia, speaking in public of his empire, calls it, “Our dear 
_ Russia ;” and the Prussian monarch reminds his petitioners in 


one and the same breath of King and Fatherland. So to us England 
is an invisible, though dear abstraction, representing, not political 
perfection, but a long train of constitutional attempts at perfection, 


| dating from centuries ago ; a work of patience and of labour, which 


we love not only for its intrinsic value, but, still more, because our 
fathers and we have wrought at it ourselves. The abstraction is 
England ; a personification of that abstraction can nowhere be 
better found than in our kings, whom we tolerate with all their 
faults, because of England also we are in the habit of saying, that 
“with all her faults” we love her still. 


It is, indeed, the tendency of mankind at large to attribute their 
national happiness and their national misfortunes to the particular 
government under which they live, even when the faults of the 
government are nothing in comparison with the faults of the people 
themselves. We want, it seems, a lay figure which we may invest 
with our approbation, or on which we may hang our disapproba- 


_ tion. “ Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi,” says the poem. 


It would be equally true to say, “ delirant Achivi, plectuntur reges.” 
The nation which is dissatisfied with itself transfers its dissatisfac- 
tion to its rulers. Louis Philippe and King Otho were not per- 
sonally bad specimens of crowned heads. But their respective 
peoples could not get up a feeling of loyalty for them. They were 


not in any way identified with the history or the name of the 








nation, and when popular commotions came their royal houses fell, 
not because they were badly built, but because they were founded 
on the sand. The best proof that loyalty to a king is in general 
a mere form of attachment to the traditions of the people is, that 
loyalty is by no means confined to monarchical countries. Men 
may be as loyal to a republic as they are to a throne. The Federals 
of Boston are loyal to the Union, though it has had a political 
existence of not a century’s duration. The Confederates at 
Charleston are loyal to the seven bars, though they hardly exist 
as yet except in the eye of hope and imagination. The Swiss 
are loyal to their mountains, which play the part to Switzerland 
that kings and queens do to England, being their natural and con- 
spicuous protectors, bound up with every page of their annals, and 
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ever before their eyes. English people prefer human beings round 
which to group their old historical associations. 











HALLS FOR WORKING MEN. 


“T DWELL among mine own people,” was the dignified reply of 
the lady of Shunem, when a proposal was made to her which might 
have taken her husband and herself from their own home. If the 
labouring men of England had the power and the will to “ dwell 
among their own people” in the long winter evenings, we should 
be very far indeed from advocating what are now called “ Work- 
men’s Halls.” But, unhappily, they have neither the power nor 
the will to do so. 
but a British workman’s home is too often, during the evening, the 
castle of a screaming baby, or is under the dominion of the wash- 
tub. It is perfectly true, that if there be one feeling stronger than 
another in the breast of John Bull, it is a love of home. But we 
apprehend that it must be home clean and home quiet, and not 
home replete with steam, soapsuds, and a wailing infant. We 
must deal with facts in this imperfect world, And the fact is, that, 
for divers reasons, some good, some indifferent, and some exces- 
sively bad, English labourers do leave home in the evenings and do 
betake themselves to the public-houses. We wish with all our 
heart that they didn’t. But they do. We should like, of all 
things, to produce happy homes, and to make comfortable home 
quarters for every labourer under the sun. There is nothing in 
the world we should like more than to feel sure that every man 
who turned out of Southampton Docks when the bell rings to 
“knock off” work, was going to his own fireside, to enjoy his 
pipe if his wife did not object to smoking, and to share his pint 
of beer with her who wants it as much as he does. But facts are 
against us. From whatever cause or causes the evil may arise, the 
truth is that there are in every large town hundreds of public- 
houses, made attractive by warm fires, good light, foaming beer, 
female society of the worst sort, kindred company of the male 
sex, songs, music, dancing, and all the et ceteras known too well to 
the philanthropist. 

The question is, not how to do the very best possible for the 
unhappy victims of this wretched system, but how to provide 
some antidote which shall be sufficiently attractive to allure men, 
not from their homes—God forbid !—but from the public-houses 
and the gin-shop. We are bound to believe, and we do believe, 
that there are in every town and village a certain proportion of 
working men, who, having the habit of leaving their homes, from 
whatever cause, would prefer to spend their evening in a respectable 
manner, and to return to their homes at a reasonable hour, not in- 
flamed with bad beer, or half-ashamed to look upon a virtuous wife, 
or mother, or sister, by reason of the orgies which they have been 
sharing or witnessing. The problem is, how to provide these men 
with what they want,—how to form a nucleus to which other men, 
less far gone than others in vicious tastes and habits, may gradually 
be rallied. It appears to us, after careful inquiry and personal 
inspection, that no means more likely to accomplish these desirable 
objects has yet been devised than Working Men’s Halls. We have 
watched, day by day, an institution of the kind, on a small scale, 
in a country village, and have already said that we had the advan- 
tage of visiting three well conducted halls in the town of South- 
ampton, under the guidance of their very courteous president, Sir 
G. B. Pechell, Bart. From him we obtained every information as 
to the evils which require to be combated, and as to the particular 
antidote provided by Sir G. Pechell and his able coadjutors. We 
gather from a speech of the Earl of Carnarvon’s, in January, 1863, 
at the first anniversary of the Southampton Halls, that this town 
has the credit of being the first in the field, and that no less than 
130 applications have since been made to its managers for infor- 
mation and the results of their experience, from many railway 
companies, and from almost all the important towns in the country, 
including Liverpool, Scarborough, Ramsgate, and Cardiff, where 
halls were being formed on the Southampton model. 

In founding any institutions for the amelioration of the lower 
classes, it should ever be borne in mind that those institutions will 
fail in their object of amelioration, if there be too much manage- 
ment on the part of the wealthier individuals of the neighbourhood. 
Also, that, if they should be partially successful, they will, with too 
much interference, infallibly injure the character, by lowering the 
feeling of independence. ‘These principles appear to us to have 
been fully and wisely recognized by the founders of the Workmen’s 
Halls. In Southampton there are two committees. One is called 
the general committee, and consists of the gentry of the district 
who are favourable to the scheme. On them devolves the general 
superintendence of the system, such as selecting the localities for 





An Englishman’s home is said to be his castle ; | 





the halls, the appointment of officers, and all matters of finance. 
The other is called the executive committee. This is composed of 
working men exclusively, unless they have sufficient confidence in 
any gentleman of the district to ask him to be of their number. 
Each hail has its own executive committee, the members of which 
are elected by the working men themselves. On them is devolved 
the management of those minuter details on which the prosperity 
of each hall must of necessity depend. The general committee 
reserve to themselves a veto on all the acts of the various executive 
committees, but by a judicious course of co-operation with the 
working men, we learn from Sir G. B. Pechell that they have 
never had occasion to show their teeth, either to bark or to 
bite. Each hall was opened by a tea-meeting for working men 
and their wives, which was full to overflowing. The premises 
are open from six to a quarter-past ten every week-day even- 
ing. There are in each hall three rooms. In the larger room 
smoking is permitted, and a great variety of newspapers are pro- 
vided for the members. Numerous games, such as bagatelle, 
dominoes, chess, draughts, &c., are enjoyed. In one hall we found 

provision for skittles. Of the two smaller rooms one is for quiet 

reading, out of a well-selected stock of books. The other is a 

class-room. In this, reading, writing, and arithmetic, are taught 

gratuitously to the members. In these smaller rooms smoking is 

prohibited. Every Wednesday evening scientific and interesting 

lectures are delivered ; or, more frequently, there are songs, or 

music, or recitations by working men. These are free to all the 

members, together with their wives and children, and are very 

numerously attended. In addition to a great variety of readings 

by gentlemen, there have been, during the last winter, seventy or 

eighty recitations by working men. The following list of authors 

will convey some idea of the range which these recitations have 

taken, and will speak volumes for the taste and intellectual calibre 

of the working classes :—Macaulay, Wordsworth, Shakespeare, 

Dickens, Campbell, Scott, Byron, Burns, Tennyson, Cowper, Hood, 

De Quincey, Southey, Longfellow, and a long list of others. We 

have forgotten to say that membership is constituted by the pay- 

ment of a penny weekly. Of the first 700 members who enrolled 

themselves, the following is an analysis :—-172 labourers, hawkers, 
porters, &c. ; 109 bricklayers, masons, carpenters, &c. ; 103 boiler- 

makers and smiths ; 60 shoemakers; 54 engineers and seamen ; 
99 painters ; 26 tailors; and the remainder shopmen, agents, &c- 
A yearly benefit and sick-club has just been established amongst 
the members, and already numbers many subscribers. 


One of the rules of these excellent institutions provides for the 
opening of the halls on Sundays. We were sincerely sorry to 
learn from the President that this part of the scheme has proved a 
failure. The men, from some cause or other, did not attend, and 
we fear that this rule will be rescinded. It is much to be regretted 
that such should be the case. The public-houses are open during 
most of the Sunday, and it strikes us as a thousand pities that the 
halls should be closed. Weare glad to know of another institution 
of a similar kind, founded by a young officer in the army, home on 
furlough, and his sister, close to a large foundry in a country 
village, where this part of the scheme has been a complete success, 
and where the public-houses, greatly emptied on week-days, are 
absolutely devoid of occupants on Sundays. We venture, there- 
fore, to express a hope, that if other towns should be thinking of 
adopting the Southampton rules, they will not assume that it is, of 
necessity, hopeless to keep their halls open, under certain regula- 
tions, on Sundays. 

Once a month there is a concert in each hall, conducted chiefly 
by amateurs of the working classes, but occasionally by the bands 
of regiments, gratuitously. The price of admission is 3d.; under 
twelve years of age, 2d. The proceeds are applied to the mainte- 
nance of the halls. These concerts are crowded to excess. We 
were delighted to hear that, a few weeks ago, when there was a ball 
at a public-house in the immediate neighbourhood of the No. 3 
Hall, on the same evening as that fixed for the monthly concert, 
while the latter was full to overflowing, there was literally 
not one single individual at the public-house. We were assured 
that it was common, on an ordinary evening, to have forty or fifty 
sets of dominoes in use at one time, though all betting is strictly 
prohibited. No bad language or quarrelling is permitted. Gambling 
is against the rules. <A tipsy man is instantly turned out. The 
members of the executive committee are bound to be present in 
turns, one each night, to act as president and to enforce an 
observance of the rules. With respect to refreshments, it is found 
absolutely needful totally to exclude beer and spirits. We hardly 
see how it could be otherwise. In dealing with such a community, 
it would probably be found impossible to observe a medium 
between too much and none. And so long as the halls are crowded 
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every evening without the introduction of beer, it would plainly be 
madness to infringe the existing rule. To meet the wants of the 
members, tea, coffee, cocoa, and ginger beer, together with biscuits, 
bread and butter, and cake, are sold at cost prices. Any member 
can order meat or bacon, and have it cooked for him on the 
premises. We felt glad, on the whole, to hear that it is the lighter 
refreshments which are the most in request, and that not many 
men are tempted to take their more substantial meals away from 
home. 

The only two remaining questions are patronage and finance. 
With respect to the former, it has been thought desirable, at South- 
ampton, to have laymen only on the general committee, so as to 
avoid any appearance of giving a sectarian character to the move- 
ment. The object, therefore, is not strictly a religious one, but Sir 
G. B. Pechell is unhesitating in his opinion that the workmen's 
halls have tended very largely to aid the work of the ministers 
of religion, as well as to make the homes of the members 
happy, and to replenish the cupboards of their wives. With 
respect to finance, we were sorry to find that none of the 
halls are self-supporting. Indeed, when we think of a 
largish house being rented in the thick of a town, requiring 
both male and female attendants,—when we read a long list 
of daily and weekly newspapers, and look at the well furnished 
bookshelves, and think of gas and firing, it is quite evident that it 
would require very many hundreds of weekly pennies to keep such 
an institution afloat without the subscriptions of the wealthy. 
These are freely offered, and we cannot but feel sure that the 
givers are conferring an unspeakable boon on their poorer neigh- 
bours, and are providing, at a very small cost, a most successful 
antidote to the gin-palace and the beer-shop. 








UNDERGRADUATES AT PLAY. 

** Apostotic blows and knocks” have played a signal part in 
the history of religious controversy, and orthodoxy of all shades has 
been willing, when the secular arm has failed to support its views, 
to try the efficacy of its own. But in all the subtle inventions 
which the stronger party has employed to revenge its failure upon 
the souls of its antagonists by making them smart in the body, we 
have never till now heard of the use of clay pipes. This invention 
is due to the gentlemanly taste of a bevy of Cambridge under- 
graduates who have taken offence at the existence of a Roman 
Catholic chapel in Union-road, and who appear to have resolved that, 
if pipes could effect it, the chapel should be shut up, and the priest 
smoked out. The idea has never before, as far as we are aware, 
been utilized in the domain of theology, and the undergraduates 
are entitled to all praise for the ingenuity of their invention. The 
discoverer of a new idea in this used-up world is a man not lightly 
to be passed by. <A grateful world should make much of him. 
He quickens the dull current of existence ; gives us something to 
think and to talk about ; makes us feel that life is not altogether a 
plodding monotony. Happily, as this stimulus comes to us from 
one of the ancient seats of learning, the merit cannot be mono- 
polized by the individual inventors. It is reflected on the body to 
which they belong ; and Cambridge may add to its glories the 
honour of having produced men who have discovered a new and 
simple method of dealing with the Pope. If Victor Emmanuel, 
with an army of 200,000 men, cannot turn him out of Rome, the 
undergraduates can demolish him in Cambridge with no heavier 
weapon than their “ clays.” 

The invention, moreover, is valuable as marking the high tone 
of gentlemanly conduct which animates at least a few of the more 
select undergraduates. They repair to Mr. Quinlivan’s chapel 
during the evening services, and “ interrupt the priest by laughing 
derisively, smoking long clay pipes, and other unseemly conduct.” 
Tiey do this, not once, but time after time; and to his appeals to 
their good, or their better, feelings, they reply by repeating the 
same silly, useless, and disgraceful conduct. Putting respect for 
the consciences of others out of the question, one would think that 
mere manliness would have warned them from an encounter in 
which they had strength, numbers, and the influence of position upon 
their side; while opposed to them was one man, incapable, from his 
office and the services in which he was engaged, of coping with 
them, and wholly at their mercy unless he called in the aid of the 
police. Even his forbearance, however, to adopt this resource 
seems not to have touched the instinct of generosity in their breasts. 
It rather encouraged them to persist in their disgraceful conduct, 
which at every repetition became “more bold and insolent.” 
Last Sunday evening, “they conducted themselves,” says the 
report, “ in so outrageous a manner that the two police constables, 
who were in attendance for the purpose of preserving order, found 





it necessary to take the ringleaders into custody.” Upon this, a 
scene of tumult ensued. The cry of “To the rescue!” was raised ; 
and the constables were obliged to send to the police-station for 
assistance. Finally, they carried off their prisoners, and on the 
following day the Mayor sentenced Mr. Howard Simon Watson 
and Mr. Thomas Springett Watson, undergraduates of Pembroke 
College, to seven days’ imprisonment without hard labour, for dis- 
turbing the congregation; and Mr. Richard Ramsden, under- 
graduate of Trinity College, to a fine of £4, or seven days’ im- 
prisonment, for assaulting one of the constables. 

It is, of course, to be regretted, that the academical career of the 
Messrs. Watson should be marked by the unpleasant incident of a 
seven days’ rustication in the town prison ; but we cannot see that 
the Mayor, with any sort of propriety, with any respect for the law, 
the town, or the university, could have come to any other decision. 
If we punish rioting in Hyde-park and Birkenhead, we cannot 
make an exception of Cambridge. Indeed, the proceedings of the 
undergraduates at the chapel in Union-road, bear a strong analogy 
to the riots at Birkenhead. The latter were made with a view to 
put a stop to the right uf public discussion. The undergraduates 
were minded to put a stop ‘to the right of public worship. Now 
clearly it would have been impossible for Mr. Quinlivan to conduct 
his services so long as fifteen or twenty gentlemen from the 
university turned his chapel into a “ free and easy,” ridiculing rites 
which, in his eyes and those of his congregation, were sacred, and 
profaning their altar by the disgraceful exhibition of their pipes. 
We should not permit such conduct in a synagogue or a mosque. 
But apart from this consideration, the presence of the police on 
last Sunday removed the dispute from its basis between the priest 
and the undergraduates, to one between the undergraduates and 
the law. The Messrs. Watson and their friends were thus doubly 
in the wrong; and if an adequate punishment was not to be in- 
flicted, the magistrates might shut up their court. It is a matter 
also of some importance, that by the law of their university these 
gentlemen had no right to be in the priest’s chapel at all. As 
gentlemen, as students, as citizens, they acted in violation of their 
duty. The mob at the gaol entrance which cheered with delight, 
not because an act of justice was done, but because two gowns- 
men were being taken to prison, acted with becoming brutality. 
But bad as it was, its conduct was far less disgraceful than that of 
the undergraduates in the chapel. A mob isa mob. We expect 
nothing from it but what the lowest instincts and the worst pas- 
sions will dictate. But from scholars and gentlemen we look for 
something else. And we grieve to find how much of the “ rough” 
and the “ bully” may sometimes exist under the college gown. 


INCOME TAX COLLECTION. 


We observe that, in the House of Commons on Tuesday last, 
Sir James Fergusson called attention to the appointment of 
assessors of the Income Tax, and laid much stress upon a return 
concerning the assessment of the Kettering, Northampton, and 
Peterborough districts, which shows that the system of adminis- 
tering the Income Tax by local authorities has worked far better 
than that of an assessment by the Government surveyors. Out of 
the large number of charges made in those districts by the local 
assessors, there have been only seven appeals ; while out of 148 
appeals against the charges made by the Government surveyors, 
their assessment has been sustained in only four instances. It is 
to be regretted that the Chancellor of the Exchequer seems inclined 
to persist in a new centralizing scheme, which, besides other objec- 
tions to it, has proved so far unsatisfactory in its results. 

This question has been fully elucidated by the report of a Select 
Committee, appointed “ to inquire whether it would be practicable 
and advantageous to consolidate any of the establishments now 
governed by the Boards of Inland Revenue and Customs respec- 
tively, or to unite any portion of the duties performed by their 
officers, with a view to economy in the collection of the public 
revenue, and to simplicity of arrangement.” It might reasonably 
be expected that such a committee would confine its inquiries and 
recommendations to the particular classes of officers mentioned, 
namely, those of the Inland Revenue and Customs respectively, and 
would not digress into a question of general policy concerning the 
appointment of the officers, over whom, as yet, those departments 
have no express authority. What the Committee in question may 
think fit to recommend, it is impossible at present to divine, for 
its labours were not concluded during the last session of Parlia- 
ment, and it has been reappointed this year. The minutes of the 
evidence taken last year have, however, been reported to the 
House ; and it becomes manifest, from a perusal of the first few 
pages, that an important subject has been broached, and an im- 
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portant change contemplated, which would scarcely seem to fall 
within the natural scope of the inquiry directed by Parliament. 

Probably there are few of our readers who are not from time to 
time under the unpleasant necessity of making returns of their 
income, and following them up by certain contributions which, in 
the aggregate, have considerable influence on the buoyancy of the 
Imperial revenue. It has very likely not occurred to many of the 
taxpayers to inquire who it is that performs the primary opera- 
tion of extracting the money from their purses ; and most of us 
have been contented with the conviction that it would ultimately, 
somehow or other, finds its way into the Exchequer. Occasion- 
ally we may have dipped into a bewildering Blue-book, or a still 
more bewildering Act of Parliament, and been scared by the 
serried array of general and special commissioners, inspectors, 
surveyors, assessors, and collectors, which has been presented to 
our dazzled gaze; but we have dismissed it like the phantasmagoria 
of 2 maddening dream, and have been only too glad to be let off 
with a prompt payment, instead of puzzling our brains by attempt- 
ing to unravel the tangled skein of enactments which draws out the 
money from our pockets and transfers it to those of the State. 

The Commissioners for General Purposes (called indifferently 
General, District, or Local Commissioners) are selected, as before 
mentioned, from the Commissioners of Land Tax, who, by virtue 


of the various Land Tax Acts, are appointed by Parliament itself. | 


It is the duty of the General Commissioners, who are independent 
gentlemen scattered all over the country, to appoint the parish asses- 





sors, and the assessor in each parish names one or more collectors. | 


Thus the whole machinery for getting in the Income Tax hinges 
upon the original appointment of Parliament, and in no degree 
either on the Treasury or the Inland Revenue Board. 


_ the change. 


lt follows | 


almost necessarily that the Board in question can have little power | 


over these officers ; and the Chairman of Inland Revenue empha- | 


tically stated to the Committee that the Commissioners were not 


amenable to the Board, and that over the assessors and collectors | 


the Board had no control whatever. There are other officers, it is 
true, entitled Commissioners for Special Purposes, Inspectors, 


and Surveyors : the last two are officers of the Inland Revenue, | 


and the first are appointed by the Treasury. They are not the 
persons, however (except in certain special cases, by the wish of 


the taxpayer), who actually receive the money; and we have | 


only mentioned them in order to show the connecting link between | 


the Income Tax and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

The Inland Revenue Board, however, consisting of the three 
consolidated departments of Stamps, Taxes, and Excise, takes a 
nearer and dearer interest in the Assessed Taxes than in the Income 
Tax itself. Now, it so happens that the assessors and collectors of 
Assessed Taxes stand in precisely the same position towards the 
Board as those of Income and Property Tax; in other words, 
they are not under its authority atall. Is it to be wondered at that 
Mr. Pressley and his coadjutors should repine, and should long to 
bring the officers of taxes into the same respectful subjection which 
is cheerfully submitted to by the collectors of excise and the 
commissioners of stamps / 

This then is the kernel of the whole matter—this the ultimate 
niurk aimed at by some, if not all of the Committee, however 
extraneous it may appear at first sight to the subject which “ gives 
the office” to the Blue-book. As Mr. Pressley himself remarks, one 
of the objects sought by the former consolidation was to employ 
the officers of excise in the collection of the taxes ; and it is no 
great wonder if, under the name of consolidating the Inland 
Revenue and Customs, it should be desired by official people to 
place the collection of Assessed Taxes under Government control, 
and to sweep Income Tax along with the rest iuto the Revenue 
Department. 


Of course, where there is a long-settled design, there are argu- 
ments and reasons in plenty ; and the reasons adduced in this 
matter, although not, in our opinion, at all conclusive, cannot be 
passed over altogether in silence. It is alleged that centralization 
would produce economy in management, that frauds would be 
avoided, and that the revenue would be increased by a greater 
stringency in collecting the taxes. It is because these arguments 
are used more especially with reference to the Income Tax that we 
have given so great a prominence in these remarks to the mode in 
which that particular tax is now collected. 

The most plausible, perhaps, of the three pleas above mentioned 
is that of economy. It is argued, that a single board and a con- 
nected official network radiating from one centre would cost less 
than the numerous local bodies and officers now employed in 
assessing and collecting the tax. But it must be remembered 
that the Commissioners for General Purposes give their services 
gratuitously, and that their assessors and collectors are paid merely 


by a small poundage in the tax collected. Moreover, all these posts 
are of a local character, the highest paid being filled by resident 
gentlemen, and the other two by small tradesmen or farmers in the 
district, so that a vast amount of travelling expenditure must 
necessarily be avoided. The frauds might be prevented or their 
effects neutralized by causing the collectors to find security, and it 
is admitted that every parish has power under the Acts to insist 
upon this precautionary measure. As regards the productiveness 
of the tax, we may observe that the evidence is all on the official 
side of the question, and that nothing like proof is offered. Even 
admitting that Government employés might have the will to act 
with greater strictness than local assessors, it may be doubted 
whether their less ample opportunities of information would enable 
them to use their power as effectually. Should the question, how- 
ever, be seriously taken up by the Legislature, this particular branch 
of it must form the subject of a further inquiry ; for at present it 
rests entirely on the opinion of a few heads of departments ; and 
what departmental chief does not think the public weal promoted 

by the enlargement of his own sphere of operations ? The example 

of Scotland proves nothing; for Mr. Fletcher, the Comptroller- 

General for that country, distinctly states that the Government 

surveyors get in the tax, simply because the poundage is not 

sufficiently valuable to induce local assessors to act. 

In conclusion, we may, for an instant, look wpon this question 
from a rather more serious point of view. As yet we have spoken 
merely of pounds, shillings, and pence, because pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence are the arguments of those who propose 
But to transfer the collection of the taxes to the 
Treasury or the Inland Revenue Board, would be to yield up to the 
Crown a power which the people of England have always retained 
in their own hands. The theory of English taxation is, that the 
people tax themselves ; and the practice should be such as to keep 
that idea incessantly in view. It is not particularly agreeable, 
under any circumstances, to put our hands into our pockets ; and 
perhaps we might rebel against it altogether if strange and haughty 
officials came down from London to ask for our contributions de par 
le roi. We should feel as Hotspur felt when the perfumed courtier 
simpered out his demand of the prisoners ; and without any rebel- 
lious designs as yet in our minds, we might indulge in angry and 
impatient thoughts to which rebellion is akin. Are we looking 
upon the matter too solemnly? We think not. In the breasts of 
the middle class of England there is at present no jealousy of 
the Crown, for it is well understood that all moneys are paid 
in for the general use of the nation, and the local Commis- 
sioners, chosen from amongst the tax-paying people, act as an 
equitable court of appeal in all disputes between the Crown and 
the taxpayer. Heavy as the taxation is, the people are content, 
because the burthen is laid on by themselves, but if the taxes 
were imposed by the Queen’s officers, as public opinion depends 
much on appearances and imagination, a notion might get abroad 
that the collecting as well as the expenditure of the national 
revenue was placed in the hands of the Executive. It might be 
long before such a feeling would take root ; but if it once began to 
germinate, it is difficult to tell how far it might spread. Our taxes 
are splendidly productive already, producing from Inland Revenue 
alone an annual sum of £43,090,420 ;* and we should hesitate long 
and reflect maturely before we effect a change which may cause dis- 
content, and may not increase the revenue after all; which Mr. 
Pressley himself, in spite of his official predilections, has declared to 
have hitherto proved impracticable, and which, if it did no other 
harm, would at any rate have the effect of throwing a vast increase 
of patronage into the already well-filled hands of Government. 








THE PAST WEEK. 

Mr. Guapstone has withdrawn his proposition to impose the 
Income Tax wpon charities. No other course was open to him, for 
the feeling of the country was dead against him, and had he 
pressed his motion to_a division, there can be no doubt that he 





| would have been soundly defeated. Such a result, it is clear, he 


expected ; and his speech on Monday bears evidence rather of a 
desire to justify himself for having proposed this tax than of any 
hope that he would be able to carry it. He had been accused by Mr. 
Henley of an intention “to rob the poor ;” and under such an im- 
putation it was not likely he would rest if he could helpit. Accord- 
ingly he entered into a thorough and masterly examination of the 
various charities of the country, and made out a case, if not for the 
imposition of the Income Tax, certainly for some inquiry into the 





* This was the amount of the revenue collected (as stated before the Committee 
by Mr. Pressley) in the year ending 31st March, 1961. 
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nature of the various charitable trusts and the mode in which they 
are administered. He showed the baneful operation of those 
numerous charities which distribute annual doles to the poor, in 
creating a pauper population, and sapping the foundations of 
industry. Especially he dwelt on the mischievous effect of charities 
which are dispensed upon the condition of attendance at church, 
and constitute a sort of spiritual bribery, operating as an induce- 
ment to men to go to church for the sake of receiving temporal 
alms, which they do only when alms are to be received. The effect 
of these charities upon the tone of the population is such, that in 
Coventry, for instance, which is particularly rich in them, the 
labouring class is laid prostrate upon the first approach of distress. 
He cited the report of the Education Commissioners of 1861 to 
show their pernicious operation at Bristol, in teaching indolence, 
mendicancy, servility, and falsehood to the poor almost as effec- 
tually as industry, the love of independence, and veracity, can be 
taught by means of the funds which the State supplies in aid of 
the Bristol schools. Again, he took the case of Jarvis’s charity, 
Mr. Jarvis died in 1793, and left about £100,000 for the poor of 
three parishes in Herefordshire. The population had increased in 
these parishes, solely through the temptation of this charity, from 
860 in 1801 to 1,222 in 1851. In this district wages are lower by 
2s. a week than in others, and the dwellings are the most 


. . . | 
miserable and scandalous that disgrace any part of the country ; 


but people go into them to wait for the doles which nearly 
double their income. The statement of the authorities who have 
investigated the case is that the morals of these parishes are 
such as they are forbidden to describe. Then he turned to the 
Canterbury charities, and singled out one called Lovejoy’s charity, 
part of which is to be applied to poor, ancient, and sick people 
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not receiving parish relief. Of the 500 persons receiving relief | 


from this charity, the Commissioners reported that as to 113 they 
could obtain no information ; but of the remainder, there are 145 
of whom they give the following account :—There are 51 persons 
in good employment, not needing relief; 36 paupers ; 18 occa- 
sional paupers; 18 drunkards; 17 bad characters ; 4 brothel 
keepers ; and 1 convicted felon. But whatever he could allege 
against these and other charities evidently furnished ground not 


for taxation but for reformation ; and his argument had so little | 


weight with the House that, when the Speaker was about to put the 
question, the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, and said that as 
the Government had not intended to press the clause as a merely 


official proposal, and as the debate had come toa close without any | 


independent member having declared himself on the side of the 
Government, it would not be consistent if he were to take the sense 
of the House upon the clause. 


Sir Page Wood has given judgment in the case of Gurney v. 
Gurney. It will be remembered that Mr. Gurney some time ago 
obtained a divorce from his wife and cousin, who, on the 13th 
of December, 1859, eloped from her husband’s house in Kensington 
Palace Gardens with a man named Taylor, a groom in Mr. Gurney’s 
service. On the 4th of May, 1861, Mrs. Gurney was confined of 
a full-grown male child, which, there cannot be a shadow of a 
doubt, was not the child of her husband. In January, 1862, 
after his divorce from his wife, Mr. Gurney made a settlement of 
£2,000 for the benefit of the children of the marriage, and in- 
stituted a suit in the Court of Chancery to carry out its trusts and 
to obtain a declaration that his two children born before Mrs. 
Gurney’s elopement are the only children of his marriage, and are 
absolutely entitled to the property comprised in the settlement. 
Virtually, Mr. Gurney sought to obtain from the Court of Chancery 
a declaration of the illegitimacy of the child born after the divorce, 
and it appears that, simple as this proceeding is, it has never been 
resorted to before. Sir Fitzroy Kelly, for the defendants, the 
trustees of the settlement and the child born in 1861, contended, 
that if the suit were to succeed a most dangerous precedent would 
be established, and it would go forth to the world that any stranger, 
however malignant his motive, and however overwhelming the 
misery he might occasion, would have nothing to do but create a 
trust deed, invest some hundred pounds in the funds, and raise the 
question of a child’s legitimacy. The Vice-Chancellor did not feel 
the force of this argument. Questions over which the Court had 
jurisdiction were often created for the very purpose of raising these 
larger and more important questions. On the settlement before him 
he could not escape from determining who were the objects of the 
trust, by the circumstance that he might happen to know the 
position and fortune of the father, and that he had made the settle- 
ment for the express purpose of raising the question who were and 
were not his children. ‘This decision is most important. In a 
commercial point of view, one equally so bas been given by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, establishing the fact that photographic 
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transcripts of engravings are an infringement of the law of copy- 
right ; and this, whether the copy is of the same size as the en- 
eraving or less. Turning from law to charity, a very small 
controversy has been occasioned during the week by a bazaar set 
on foot by the Sisters of Charity, who have opened a house in the 
worst parts of Westminster ; a kind of day orphanage, where they 
take care of poor Irish children while their parents are absent at 
their work, upon the plan which is adopted in similar benevo- 
lent institutions in Paris. The infants thus transferred either 
from a room in which hitherto they have been locked up till the 
return of their parents, or from rolling about in the gutters of the 
Westminster lanes, are kept clean, fed, and taught their lessons, 
for a mite; and no doubt a diminution of the rate of infant 
mortality will be one of the results of the Sisters’ labours. 
But as no one questions the benevolence of the object, 
this is not the point of the controversy. It has arisen out 
of a letter addressed to the Times, on Tuesday, by “J. O.,” men- 
tioning the fact that the bazaar was to be held, and adding, that it 
had been suggested to him that if the Times would publish the 
fact in a prominent place in its columns, “the public in general 
might be reminded of the opportunity afforded them of showing 
that the perils encountered and the good deeds done by these 
Roman Catholic Sisters on behalf of our wounded soldiers and 
seamen have not been forgotten.” Upon this, “‘ Nemo” addresses 
a letter to the leading journal, saying that the Sisters who have 
opened the house in Westminster are not the same Sisters who 
served our hospitals during the Crimean War, and asking that the 
public gratitude may be expressed towards the eight Sisters of 
“Our Lady of Mercy” of Bermondsey, and the ten Sisters of the 
same order from Irish houses, who really earned it. This was in 
fact urging that no help should be given to the Sisters in West- 
minster. But “J.O.” did not pretend that the Westminster Sisters 
were the same who nursed our soldiers at Scutari. His letter, how- 
ever, has roused another writer in the person of an Anglo-Catholic, 
who is angry that “in the advertisements and notices of the 
bazaar now held at Knightsbridge on behalf of the Romish Sisters 
of Charity, they are simply designated ‘the Sisters of Charity,’ 
thereby quite ignoring the existence of the various sisterhoods in 
the metropolis in connection with the Church of England.” This 
writer has no wish “ to disparage the Roman sisterhoods,” or to deny 
them sympathy or assistance, but thinks that the English sisterhoods 
have “prior claims,” which comes very much tothe same thing. Charity 
is common ground upon which persons of all phases of belief may 
take their stand. And whether ladies are of the Roman Catholic 
faith, or of the Anglo-Catholic faith, or of the Protestant Evangelical 
faith, there is plenty of work for them to do, of a nature similar 
to that to which the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul are devoting 
themselves in the dreary slums of Westminster. This is not a 
question of creeds, but of the miseries of the poor; and we are 
quite sure that no body of ladies, no matter to what sect they 
belong, will appeal in vain for help in so noble an undertaking. 


From abroad the most interesting news that comes to us consists 
of the replies of the Russian Government to the notes of England, 
France, and Austria, upon the Polish question. Whatever effect 
these replies may have upon the Cabinets to which they are ad- 
dressed, there is nothing in them to remove from the minds of the 
Poles the unhappy recollection that all the promises of Russia 
have failed to render their condition tolerable ; and there is cer- 
tainly a ludicrous contrast between the benevolent spirit which 
they express and the act of conscription which drove the Poles 


| into their present revolt. Prince Gortschakoff dwells in all his 








replies strongly on the revolutionary conspiracy in Europe, which 
seeks, he says, to make Poland a lever for its operations elsewhere. 
In his reply to the British Government he says that Russia, in 
her desire to discharge her duties to Europe by tranquillizing 
Poland, has not been met with scrupulous reciprocity. He com- 
plains that a continual conspiracy is kept up abroad to distract 
the kingdom ; and that thus two influences equally grievous are 
produced—that exercised by foreign agitation on the insurrection, 
and that which the continuance of the insurrection itself exercises, 
in its turn, upon public opinion in Europe. Upon the constitu- 
tional phase of the question, he objects that it cannot be argued 
that one constitution is equally adapted for every people ; and says 
that time is necessary to develop the benevolent intentions of the 
Emperor, the partial fulfilment of which in the institutions, 


| for the most part elective, which have already been granted to 
| Poland, does not appear to have been impartially judged. Mean- 


while, those Cabinets which desire the pacification of Poland 
cannot do better, to realize their wishes, than by labouring to 
appease the moral and material disorder which it is sought to 
propagate in Europe. Similar ground is taken in the Prince’s 
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reply to the French Government. “The task of restoring quiet 
and peace,” he says, “should not depend upon the efforts of a 
single Government ;” and “ to ask us to extinguish a conflagration 
which is constantly being supplied with inexhaustible fuel from 
without, would be to confine the question within a circle without 
an outlet.” To Austria the Prince hints the very deep interest 
which the Cabinet of Vienna has in endeavouring to check the 
revolutionary spirit. But in none of the replies is there any ground 
for hope that the Russian Government will take the measures which 
Europe expects ; and, indeed, looking to the determined spirit of 
the Poles, and the fresh successes which they are every day 
obtaining, it is more than doubtful whether they would lay down 
their arms on any terms short of complete independence. Private 
letters state that Prince Gortschakoff, after despatching his replies 
to the three Powers, read to their ambassadors a confidential 
note setting forth the programme of reforms which Russia intends 
to carry out in Poland ; reforms which would not be delayed after 
the pacification of Poland. This note is said to have produced a 
good impression upon the ambassadors of the three Powers. From 
America there is no news of importance. Several iron-clads have 
run the blockade at Vicksburg, and General Foster has escaped from 
Washington, North Carolina, leaving his troops behind him. The 
animosity towards England has for the moment subsided, and to 
compensate the New York public for the loss of this sensation a 
new one has appeared in the person of a Miss Dickinson, a lady 
from the city of Philadelphia, aged 25, fresh, fair, and blooming, 
and with a voice, say the reporters, “so powerful that masculine 
stump orators might envy it.” This lady lately held forth at the 
Cowper Institute to an audience of 4,000 people, half of them 
women, who applauded her diabolical sentiments to the echo. 
“When people ask me,” she said, “if I would have the barbarity 
to get up a slave insurrection, I answer, Yes! When we are fight- 
ing the devil, I am glad to hear that an insurrection has broken 
out in hell.” 
difficult to restore silence, greeted this sentiment ; and there was 
a very tempest of applause, in which the women outdid the men, 
when, referring to the danger of enforcing the Conscription Act, 
Miss Dickinson said, “If the Democratic party attempt to resist 
the execution of that measure, the streets will be drenched in 
blood.” <A letter from the Southern correspondent of the Times 
ridicules a statement which appeared in the Illustrated London 
News in February to the effect that some coloured cabin-boys and 
cooks captured on board Federal steamers were taken by the Con- 
federates into an open field and shot ; and urges with much force 
that at a time when everything resembling property is eagerly 
sought for as a safe vehicle for the conveyance of a fraction of the 
paper money of the Government, it is not likely that negroes, 
who are eagerly bought at an advance of a thousand dollars upon 
their value in ordinary times, would be wantonly destroyed. One 
feels a twinge of conscience in looking at the matter from .this 
point of view, but the argument is none the less forcible, 
True it is, on the other hand, that the condition of the negroes at 
Craney Island, Cairo, and Washington is in the last degree de- 
plorable. It is freedom illustrated by hunger, nakedness, disease, 
and perfectly frightful mortality. These are facts too important 
to be overlooked. 
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read the book she lets fall on her knee, equally clever in expression, 
though a work of no very high pretensions. 

Mr. Herbert, R.A., exhibits a nearly whole length figure of 
“ Judith” (509), with sword in hand, holding back the hangings of 
the couch, about to strike. Here, again, the effect of the picture 
is fragmentary, as if it was a mere study for a picture. The strong 
hand seen hanging out at the corner of the frame becomes almost 
ludicrous in its evident use of telling the story for a painter too 
busy to paint a complete picture. The drawing of this figure is 
well enough, but in colour it is singularly dull and fresco-like. It 
is not so much that the complexion of Judith is unlike flesh and 
blood, but that the splendid dress of Eastern embroidery she wears 
is bathed in the same dark tint, and thus the whole picture looks 
flat and inanimate. 

Mr. Phillip, R.A., besides his admirable portrait picture of the 
time, ‘“‘ The House of Commons in 1860,” exhibits only one of his 
deep-toned sunny pictures of the South, “ Aqua Benedita” (23), a 
simple but very picturesque group of mother, father, and infant 
at the holy water benitier, with a little girl holding her hand to 
catch a drop from the child’s fingers. The artist’s love of low and 
rich tone has rather betrayed him in this picture ; it is even now 
much below the brilliancy of ordinary painting. 

Mr. Ward, R.A., is the only one of the Academicians who, while 
having quite as much public duty on his hands, has done bis best 
to produce a work of something like Academic pretension, in 
199, “ Hogarth’s Studio, 1739: a holiday visit of foundling girls and 
boys to see Captain Coram’s portrait.” The subject was a good one, 
and suggested itself as an appropriate one for a commission given 
by the great shipowner, the late Duncan Dunbar. The picture is 
described pretty much by the title, but the artist has composed it 
very skilfully and happily by making Hogarth and Coram hide 
behind the portrait to hear the remarks of the children, and by 
introducing a particularly brilliant passage of colour and form in 
the group of Miss Hogarth, in a sparkling blue dress, leaning over 
an invalid little girl, sitting in her red cloak, and pointing to the 
portrait. The painter's wife, the pretty daughter of the Court 
Academician of his time—Sir James Thornhill—who was quite 
above any connection with the walk of a poor engraver of bill- 
heads in Cranbourne Alley, is also a charming figure in the picture, 
as she looks off from cutting up cake and oranges at the window. 
It would be soon after Hogarth had married her without leave, and 
set up to try his fortune as portrait painter. The colouring of this 
picture is less black than is the painter’s usual method, and the 
lighting is less artificial. As to the touch and general manner, 
they are to be taken as we find them, like the voice and gestures 
of an actor—not always agreeable, but serving the a of ex- 
pression well. We own to preferring Mr. Ward’s “ oilette des 
Morts,” a slight but very poetically-treated little work, representing 
poor Charlotte Corday looking at her own portrait just finished by 
M. Hauer, in the light of the prison window of the horrid Con- 
ciergerie. The prison barber, wearing the red cap of liberty, seems to 
relish the first stroke of his shears upon the lovely hair; while she 
sits in her white satin petticoat, writhing at the thought of parting 
with so much of her beauty as the portrait reflects, and at her feet 
lies the blood-red shirt in which she appeared upon the stage of the 
guillotine. 

The other full academicians may be dismissed with a word. First, 
there is Mr. Frith’s “ Juliet,” a pretty study of a pretty girl, who 
certainly might renounce her name and be a Jones for all that 
concerns the rest of the picture. ‘Then Mr. Cope’s domestic high 
art, large fresco-like figures crammed into small interiors, a 
sister teaching fingering on the piano to a little dandy boy, 
and a family party at morning lessons. These, as examples of 


| what one of our great historic painters can do for the glory of the 


Academy ! 

Mr. Hart, R.A., paints from Shakespeare as Benjamin West 
would have done, had that poet been the fashion in those days. His 
“ Desdemona accused by Othello” (329), is thoroughly imbued with 


_ the traditions of the most vapid era in our art life. “ Melancthon 
reading Luther’s Bible to the monks” (622) has redeeming merits, 


_ but still it belongs to the lifeless school. 


THE members of the Academy have not done much credit to that | 


institution by their own works in the Exhibition which has just | Ge 
His “ Oriental Love-letter ” (72), a lady with flowers, is more within 


been opened. 

Mr. Elmore’s small picture of two figures (130), “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” is altogether the most satisfactory work belonging to the 
Academy. It has this interest, too, for us, that it shows new 
vigour of expression in the painter, with a confirmed and more 
powerful use of colour. We notice the earnestness and stirring 
life in these two figures, which was expressed with less force in the 
countenance of his “ Joshua Heilman,” the inventor, and this gives 
rise to some regret that the painter had not completed his very 
dramatic theme by showing us the victims of the Borgia hate and 
cruelty. There is a certain awkwardness which makes the picture 
took like a fragment of a scene, in showing so much savage purpose 
between the ready assassin with his naked dagger and Lucrezia 
staying him with one fair hand while she holds the poison in the 
other ; especially as the bravo, fierce and intent as,a tiger, as he holds 
aside the rich curtain, looks at something which we are not per- 
mitted to see. However, the expression of the beautiful woman 
who could smile and smile, and murder while she smiled, or give 
poison in her bonbons, is shown with great art, and the subtle 
nature of her cruelty is finely indicated by contrast with the mus- 
cular and buteherly cruelty of the black-browed and hard-featured 
ruffian. Mr. Elmore has a small picture (324) of a nun too idle to 


Mr. H. W. Pickersgill, 


R.A., paints with a thought more of nature, but it is re to 
accept his version of Desdemona’s intercession for Cassio (73). 


his métier as a portrait painter. Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., has 
suffered himself to sink into a more absolute inanity than ever. 
His little whole-lengths of two figures, like the “ Miranda and 


| Ferdinand” (37), and “ Isabella, Duchess of Clarence” entreating 





her steel-clad Duke about something (140), are in art precisely on a 
par with the simpering German lithographs. Mr. Poole, R.A., 
exhibits one work, “A Greek Pastoral” (191), a Mainote shepherd 
and his love, of which we have no patience to speak as the work 
of a young academician, it is so thoughtless and barren in every 
quality of art and so poor in painting. Mr. Hook, R.A., having 
made what is considered an immense success, —_ and repeats 
again his clever sketches of fisher life in Cornwall ; pictures which 
have nothing of the air of nature over the sea or the land, and the 
only merit of which lies in their admirable study of those 
picturesque figures, painted in a fine rich glow of colour. The 
real poetry of the sea seems never to have occurred to Mr. Hook, 
or he never could allow himself to dismiss its beauties as he does 
with such reckless sweeps of idle painting. In one of his subjects 
this year, “ A Sailor's Wedding Party,” or a Picnic Ashore (219), 
the trick of composing natural looking pictures is very bare and 
obvious, and it is asking a little too much to make us believe those 
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roast fowls were ever trussed and cooked nearer the Seilly Isles 
than Gunter’s. 

Mr. C. Landseer, R.A., has been inspired this year to paint a 
subject which we conclude has its charm, and which may be com- 
mon enough to be true if we believe all Punch’s jokes about 
domestic matters. It is the master of the house filling up his 
schedule for the census and brought to a dead lock by an obdurate 
cook, who looks as if she’d rather be passed under the mangle 
than tell her own age. Amusing enough all this, if it were not 
told by the painter in the most direct and inartistic manner, with- 
out a thought of any of the niceties of colour that arise in a group 
such as he paints. 

Mr. ik coe R.A., seems to have set himself deliberately 
to work to read the artist a lesson on canvass upon the discri- 
mination required to represent naturally without copying. In his 
work, 220, “Strayed Lambs,” children with a pet lamb lying 
under a hedge, with a background of dark wood—he has painted 
every blade of grass, every bramble, thorn, and leaf, and almost every 
hair on the heads of the children and the back of the lamb ; in 
fact, he has tried to copy and failed to represent. This is rather 
an odd mistake fur the Government Fine Art teacher to make. 

We have thus said sufficient about the productions of the acade- 
micians to justify the point with which we set out; viz., that the ex- 
hibition, so far us the Academy is concerned, is a very unsatisfactory 
and an unfavourable one to art prospects. It indicates want of 
energy and interest by the small importance of the pictures by 
academicians and by the number of idle hands. It is positively bad 
in the influence of some works of very mistaken aim and style 
which we have named, and on the whole it does not fully aud 
adequately respond to the vast amount of patronage now bestowed 
upon artists, and it is decidedly below the ideal standard that 
exists in the minds of the cultivated class of the day. It must be 
a time for renovation and reform when the painters and the scuip- 
tors are, in general terms, no longer the leaders of art but the led. 

There are certain pictures of the past grand masters of the 
Academy which we are not disposed to find fault with, ont of 
respect for time-honoured names, belonging to the best works of 
the English school. To point with an assumption of enthusiasm 
to beauties in these now, in the face of bright visions of their 
pictures passed away, would sound to our ears like a flattering 
sarcasm. We could feel great interest in these works anywhere but 
ou the walls of the Academy exhibitions, and happy it is that, as the 
catalogue inscription from Cicero says, “These studies make old 
age pass pleasantly,” but at the same time we would remind the 
Academy that their new class of “ Honorary retired academicians ” 
contains only two names, 





Those pictures, which really throw an interest into the Exhibition, 
* 5 . . Wy . . . . . . 

are Mr. Millais’s delightfully fresh and vigorous paintings of chil- 
dren, Mr. Goodall’s tine work of ‘ The Widow of the Desert,” 
Mr. F. Leighton’s “Elijah Rebuking Ahab and Jezebel,’ Mr. 
Marks’ “ How Shakespeare Studied,” Mr. Calderon’s “ Huguenots,” 
and Mr. Yeames’s “Parting of Sir T. More and his Daughter.” 
To these we must devote our attention in a future article. 








THE WORKS OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 


Amoye our living English painters, whose most recent pro- 
ductions are this week displayed on the walls of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Edwin Landseer is conspicuous by his absence, 
We may look forward to seeing, as we hope, in many future years, 
fresh evidence of his genius and skill. But, on this occasion, let 
us console ourselves with a retrospect of the great artist’s career. 

There were painters four thousand years ago who represented 
animals so well that naturalists in the present day can determine 
the species, and even the varieties, depicted by them. It is a fact 
equally remarkable that many of their works are still in excellent 
preservation. In form and colour the Egyptians, it is reported, 
excelled all artists of the remote old time. 

The Greeks paid especial attention to this branch of art, and 
many of their great painters are said to have distinguished them- 
selves by the results of their careful study ; but the Italian masters 
showed a strange disregard of it, and we rarely see even a horse in 
their pictures except as an accessory and then drawn with so little 
knowledge as to be strikingly ludicrous. The love of accuracy and 
detail which characterized their Flemish rivals led them to animal 
painting as a congenial pursuit, and they invented that treatment 
of the subject absurdly called “ still life.” Rarely did they repre- 
Sent animals in action, and when they did so it was mainly as 
accessories, as in Snyders’ most famous pictures. It was reserved 
for an English artist of our own time to raise the art of animal 
painting to its present important place. 

1 a subject of this notice, Sir Edwin Landseer, was born in 
S02. He is the third and youngest son of the late John Land- 

seer, A.R.A., historical engraver in the line manner, and author of 

enemas work on Babylonian antiquities, under the title “ Sabsan 
esearches. John Landseer died in 1852, aged eighty-three. 

The eldest son, Thomas, adopted the profession of his father. 
He has had a long and prosperous career, having engraved with 
admirable fidelity and force many of his brother's finest pictures 
Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,” and others of the most popular sub- 
jects of our day. Thomas Landseer, following with a devout fidelity 
~ characteristics of his brother's graceful handling, so elaborated 

is etchings that his so-called mezzotinto works, by asteady onward 
progress in depth and force of style, became line engravings. 
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Charles, the second son, has painted many excellent works ; he 
is R.A., and Keeper of the Royal Academy. There are three 
daughters. 

Sir Edwin’s early efforts were remarkable, and his father, who 
saw his decided genius, directed him to study nature rather than 
pictures. At fourteen years of age he became a student at the 
Royal Academy, and pursued his chosen course under every ad- 
vantage of facilities and position, and at once exhibited sketches 
of horses and dogs. At the age of nineteen he exhibited at the 
British Institution. 

This first work was the “ Alpine Mastiffs,” afterwards very bean- 
tifully engraved in the line manner by his father ; and in the same 
year he exhibited at the Royal Academy “The Twa Dogs ;” and 
shortly after ““The Dog and his Shadow.” These pictures, espe- 
cially “‘ The Dog and his Shadow,” display a refinement of labour 
and minute finish, that bespeaks the zeal and devotion of the 
painter to his art, carrying with them a promise of future great- 
ness. In this excessive painstaking in his opening career, Land- 
seer was not singular. All great artists, even those remarkable in 
after life for slightness, bold disregard, and neglect of laborious 
finish, as Gainsborough, Turner, and others, began their artist life 
by imitating nature most closely, minutely, and elaborately. Mr. 
Landseer’s early works, especially in the drawing and manipula- 
tion of the foliage, and completeness of the smallest details, are 
marvellous examples of patient, earnest labour. 

In 1826 Sir Edwin was elected A.R.A., and R.A. in 1831. 

About a year later he painted a picture which excited an 
agitation among the lovers of art, “The Monkey that had Seen 
the World,” or “The Travelled Monkey,” as it was afterwards 
called ; and it tells well for the generous nature of the young 
painter, that this marvellous work was done at a mere nominal 
price, on the score of personal friendship, for one whom he might 
fairly have expected to retain it for life. But it found its resting- 
place in the distinguished collection of Mr. Baring. 

Unfortunately there exists no engraving of it but a small line 
print, that figured in the pages of one of the Annuals, nearly thirty 
years ago. Tor some years the merits of that picture were so 
eagerly discussed as to form the “sensation” subject of the day ; 
and the expression of mind in the faces of the monkeys was admired 
and imitated by others, until carried into grimace and caricature. 
Landseer has done so much towards elevating and refining expres- 
sion in his representations of the lower animals, preserving the idea 
of the brute instinct, in their affection, fidelity, courage, endurance, 
and sufferings, as distinguished from the characteristics of “the 
human face divine,” that he was probably annoyed by the praise 
which was lavished on that picture, finding that he had unknow- 
ingly refined too much, and made of his monkey a man! He 
certainly soon abandoned the subject as a study altogether, hence 
the inference that he was not satisfied with that result. 

Of the class of low comedy are the pictures of “ The Jack in 
Office,” “The Highland Breakfast,” and ‘ Highland Music.” 

Who has not delighted in the companion dogs, “ High and Low 
Life,” the former Sir Walter’s deer-hound, the latter a butcher's 
dog, each perfect in its character, and exquisitely painted? These 
subjects lead by an easy transition to the contemplation of that 
admirable and touching picture of “ A Dog and Sheep in the 
Snow,” or “The Lost Sheep,” one of the most sublime conceptions 
of the painter, though his high aim is not at a glance appreciated. 
That*picture and “ High and Low Life” were faithfully drawn on 
stone by Lane, and are good examples of that artist’s imitative 
power, and of the extent to which lithography may be fairly 
stretched. 

In none of Landseer’s works do we find him rising in purpose, 
and succeeding in attaining the highest object of his art more 
completely than in “'The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” “ Suspense,” 
“ Shoeing,” “ The Drover,” “ Peace and War,” and “ The Sleeping 
Bloodhound,” which was painted after death, yet lives and breathes 
as in a refreshing doze. 

“Taying down the Law” inclines to a tendency which is 
exhibited distressingly in such pictures as “ Alexander and 
Diogenes.” In criticizing those subjects we are treading on dan- 
gerous ground, for the very work that especially represents the 
type (Alexander and Diogenes) is admired by a very large class ; 
but it appears to us that his wonderfully-beautiful treatment of 
canine character is lamentably thrown away on the assumption 
of that of the Lord Chancellor, or of the countenance of his friend 
Leslie, in “ The Tub,” and that of the artist himself as the heroic 
representative of “ Philip’s warlike son.” 

About four years since, Sir Edwin exhibited a very curiously 
suggestive and visionary picture, “The Kind Star,” painted, it is 
said, to humour the declared opinion of a lady friend. An 
angelic spirit is represented receiving the departing soul of a dying 
deer. In some of his chosen scenes of suffering, the tragic element 
appears to be worked up with profound feeling, and all the 
painter’s unrivalled power of expression. On the other hand, he 
has multiplied, in several of his pictures, the painful details and 
catastrophes of deer-stalking to an extent that creates a speculation 
not wholly pleasing, as to whether he intended to become the 
champion of the noble creatures, or whether he experienced 
absolute satisfaction in depicting their agony and death, or whether 
he turned away in pity, and transmitted to his canvass in the 
retirement of his studio that last look of the 


** Poor sequestered stag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta’en a hurt.” 


Of this class “The Otter Hunt” is, perhaps, the most painful. 
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Landseer is so fairly represented by his works in the Sheep- 
shanks and Vernon Galleries at the South Kensington Museum 
that a simple indication of them, with their respective dates, must 
be interesting :— 


1822.—‘* The Twa Dogs.” 

1824.— Sancho Panza and Dapple,” and “ The Angler’s Guard.” 

1828.—‘‘ The Dog and his Shadow.” 

1829.—* A Fireside Party.” 

1833.—* A Jack in Office.” 

1834.—“ Suspense,” “ The Eagle’s Nest,” and “A Highland 
Breakfast.” 

1835.—“ The Drover’s Departure.” 

1836.—‘‘ Comical Dogs.” 

1837.—* The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.”’ 

1839.—‘* Tethered Rams.” 

1840.—“* Young Roebuck and Rough Hounds.” 

1842.—‘‘ There’s no place like home.” 


The pictures in this list before which we linger longest are 
“The Twa Dogs,” “A Highland Breakfast,” ‘The Drover’s 
Departure,” “ Tethered Rams,” and “ Comical Dogs.” 

The following paintings were exhibited by Landseer in the years 
1828, 1829, and 1830 consecutively :— 


“Scene in the Highlands (portraits of the Duchess of Bedford, 
Duchess of Gordon, and Lord A. G. Russell).” 

“ A Whisky Still.” 

*““The Hon. R. Cavendish with a greyhound.” 

** Dead Roe Deer.” 

* Bashaw.” Property of Earl of Dudley. 

“The Duke of Athol, with Mr. Murray, Keepers, &c.” 

* Attachment.” In 1833, “ Bolton Abbey.” 


The portraits by Landseer are remarkable for refinement of like- 
ness and expression, none more than that of his father. Thomas 
Landseer and C. J. Lewis have still been his chief engravers ; and 
the picture of Lords Cosmo and A. G. Russell, having been 
lithographed by Lane, has since been engraved. 

It has been stated that Sir Edwin was a pupil of Haydon. He 
was not his pupil, but he often showed his drawings to him, asked 
his advice, and took it. He devoted his spare time to dissection, 
at Brookes’s Anatomical Museum, and those who watched the 
severe course of his studies there attest that his knowledge of the 
humay figure is profound ; but he gained and retains his great 
fame as an animal painter. His real or imagined sensitiveness on 
the subject of his speciality led to the circulation of the following 
anecdote. While dining with the late Sidney Smith, some person 
present proposed to the reverend gentleman that his portrait should 
be taken, and Landseer asked him to sit. Sidney Smith turned 
suddenly towards him, and, assuming an expression of surprise, 
answered him abruptly, “Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing!” If the anecdote be genuine, the asserted sequel is 
not improbable—that Landseer turned away offended. 

In portraiture it is not fair to omit “honourable mention” of 
the many graceful pictures that he painted of the Queen and 
members of the royal family, nor of a very fine picture of ‘‘ The 
Duke presenting a Casket, as Godfather, to the Infant Prince 
Arthur ;” but how shall we remark upon the great picture called 
“A Dialogue at Waterloo”? It could not be that Sir Edwin 
represented an actual occurrence. It could never be that such a 
man lightly rode over that ground, so suggestive to those who had 
never witnessed the dreadful carnage of that battle-field, so stirring 
in sad and sorrowful memories to him! But in that picture he is 
seen amusing or instructing his daughter-in-law by an action of 
the hand. If the scene were not a fact, it ought never to have 
been painted. The artist’s skill is misapplied in the production of 
a fancied record of what could never have occurred, but if the 
picture were in a private gallery, it would be comparatively unim- 
portant that it should convey a false impression. The fact that it 
is deposited among the works forming the National Collection 
induces the fear that it may hereafter be taken to represent a 
historical incident. 

There are some few subjects chosen by Landseer for illustration 
which are distressing in their representation of sad and miserable 
desolation, as “ The Random Shot.” Some of these have proved 
utter failures as mercantile speculations to printsellers who have 
ventured upon having them engraved ; scarcely any one feeling 
that such subjects, though admirably true to life, and equal to 
Snyders in the portrayal of action or passion, are pleasant things 
to live with, or wholesome adornment for his walls. 

Those who witnessed the exhibition by Van Amburgh of his 
power over his lions, may be interested to hear that Landseer 
regularly attended his performance and frequently requested him 
to admit him into the cage ; but the exhibitor of what the great 
Duke, when he commissioned him to paint that memorable picture, 
called “ The Force of Intellect and the Triumph of Mind over the 
Lower Instincts,” would never consent. He was right, undoubtedly, 
and would have been consistent had he not permitted those 
magnificent brutes to parade, from right to left, in the front of 
Covent Garden stage (until the Lord Mayor put astop to it), doing 
no harm to the occupants of the orchestra, except by exciting the 
terror of “the big drum ;” as when one of them arrived at the end 
of the “ foot-lights,” where he found no lamp to singe his whiskers, 








Landseer made a model in clay of a large dog in the studio of 
Sir Francis Chantrey, the t sculptor placing all the ata hea 
of his art at his command. In the present day the Baron Marochetti 
has followed Chantrey’s example. Learning that the task of 
modelling the lions for the Nelson Monument had been committed 
to Landseer, he invited him to use his materials, to occupy his 
assistants, and to work in his studio. Landseer’s well-known 
facility in handling the modelling tools, added to his perfect 
knowledge of his own art, more than justified the decision of those 
who committed to him the important task. It is wisely argued 
that the example set by all the great masters, from Raffaelle, 
Michael Angelo, and Lionardo, may be legitimately followed ; but 
an impatient public may very fairly cry when? It is a narrow 
feeling that would confine the direction of such a genius to but 
one mode of expression, and trammel the fancy that would 
expatiate in even wider fields than the painter enjoys in the simple 
practice of his art. Landseer’s reputation as an Academic dranghts- 
man is well known, and his etchings are wonderful evidences of Lis 
light, graceful, and facile handling. 

At the “ Exposition Universelle de Paris,” in 1855, Sir Edwin 
Landseer was the only English artist whd’was honoured by receiv- 
ing the “ Large Gold Medal.” 








MUSIC. 


Tue Crystal Palace inaygurated its tenth season, on Friday 
week, by a grand festival performance, which included Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Athalie” and Auber’s and Meyerbeer’s “ Exhibition” 
overtures. The broad grandeur of the choral and instrumental 
effects in Mendelssohn’s great work were probably never before 
so sublimely rendered as by the two thousand five hundred per- 
formers on this occasion. The performance was a worthy com- 
mencement of the new season of an institution where music forms 
so permanent and prominent a feature of the regular attractions. 


Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, who never emerges from her retire- 
ment save for some charitable purpose, benefited the Royal 


| Hospital for Incurables by a grand performance of Handel's 


“TL’Allegro” and “ I] Penseroso,” at St. James’s Hall, on Friday 
week. These charming works, in which the text of Milton has 
found worthy expression in the strains of Handel, have been so 
seldom performed of late years as to have all the charm of novelty 
to the general public. As in “ Acis and Galatea” and “ Alex- 
ander’s Feast,” so in “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” Handel 
has eminently displayed the geniality and versatility of his powers. 
Gentle grace and refined pathos are as much at his command in 


| the treatment of secular subjects as grandeur and sublimity in 


he looked down in solemn stolid majesty on the affrighted per- | 


former, who, in extreme alarm and agitation, beat his drum 
vehemently, without any attention to time, accompanied by roars 
of laughter from the whole house, which were increased by his 
indignant expression and gestures of piteous terror. 


those higher works by which he is chiefly known. Of course 
the principal interest, on the occasion referred to, was attached to 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt’s own performances ; the several airs 
which fell to her share being peculiarly suited to the purity 
and refinement of her style. The performance altogether was 
satisfactory, and cannot fail to prove largely beneficial to the 
excellent Charity in behalf of which it was given. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, “Guglielmo Tell” was again given 
on Saturday last, for the reappearance of Signor Tamberlik in the 
part of Arnoldo—a part which this great artist has made so 
peculiarly his own, that any attempt to invade his province can 
scarcely result otherwise than in discomfiture to the aspirant. 
Signor Tamberlik was welcomed with an enthusiasm which is 
justly his due, but which was perhaps none the less warm from 
the recollection of recent performances of the opera with a less 
efficient Arnoldo. The great tenor, who was in excellent voice, 
sang with all his wonted energy and finish, and with that combina- 
tion of brilliancy and suavity which is so rare. Those high chest 
notes, so penetrating yet so sweet in quality, were produced with 
the same ease and certainty as of yore ; and in the famous “ Suivez 
moi” the ascending passage, reaching the high C, rang through the 
house with electrical effect. The other parts were filled as before ; 
and now that Signor Tamberlik has resumed his place in “Guglielmo 
Tell,’ the performance of that great work at the Royal Italian 
Opera is such as cannot be matched on any other lyric stage in 
Europe. On Tuesday, Mdlle. Fioretti added another to the 
list of her successes by her excellent performance of Violetta 
in the “Traviata.” There is a completeness about all that 
this artist does that is most satisfactory, and renders her a 
valuable accession to the company. Her vocalization is neat and 
brilliant ; all that she attempts is thoroughly accomplished ; there 
is none of that pretentious audacity which has sometimes passed 
for executive skill. In short, Mdlle. Fioretti is a well-trained and 
accomplished artist. Signor Naudin, as Alfredo, also enhanced the 
previous good impression which he had created by his performances 
in “Masaniello” and “Norma.” For parts requiring energy, 
passion, and dramatic fervour, this gentleman ranks with the best 
tenors of the day. The “ Traviata,” on Tuesday, introduced Signor 
Colonnese, for the first time to an English audience, in the part of 
Germont. This gentleman has a good stage presence, commanding 
stature, and a powerful barytone voice, with considerable dramatic 
feeling. The voice, however, is rather remarkable for its full, 
sonorous quality and energetic delivery, than for flexibility and 
pathos. He was well received, and, with experience, will doubtless 
prove serviceable, especially in parts demanding vigour and force 
of style. On Thursday, Mdlle. Adelina Patti reappeared as Amina 
in the “ Sonnambula,” so that Mr. Gye’s company is now being 
strongly reinforced. 
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At Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mdlle. Trebelli resumed her place on 
Tuesday as Rosina in “ II Barbiére,” singing with the same grace 
and charm of manner that characterized her performance of last 
season. Signor Zucchini is an excellent Bartolo, and Signor 
Gassier a tolerably lively Figaro ; while Signor Bettini sings care- 
fully, if he does not act forcibly, as Count Almaviva. Altogether, 
“1 Barbiere ” at Her Majesty’s Theatre is a finished and spirited 
performance. Signor Schira’s new opera, “ Nicolo de’ Lapi, or 
the Siege of Florence,’ was produced on Thursday night, but we 
reserve our notice until next week. 

Monday’s Philharmonic Concert, the fourth of the season, was 
honoured by the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
whose several visits to the Opera thus early in the season appear 
to indicate a strong predilection for the art. The selection was one 
of considerable interest, as the following programme will show :— 


PART I. 
The music to the * Egmont” of Goethe Bhais . Beethoven. 
Mr. Bartholomew’s “ Illustrative Poem,” read by Mr. 
Arthur Matthison, vocal pieces sung by Miss Banks. 
Aria, Signor Delle Sedie, “ Deh vieni alla finestra”— 
yoo gs En ee ee er eee eee Mozart. 
Concerto in F minor, pianoforte, Madame Arabella 
NE. atta dnci da din dupe sn eulighavies Weintiversiecasnats W.S. Bennett. 
PART II. 
PN senna ive er Aes Oaks spaesensscrgateees Beethoven. 
Scena and Romanza, Signor Delle Sedie— (‘‘ Maria 
PEP lentcctteniess te tedes xcivebes devecag i eePivedanbthe Aone Donizetti. 
March in the Opera of “ Tannhauser” ®................... Wagner. 


Beethoven’s “ Egmont” music, so little known, with the excep- 
tion of the overture and march, depends so much on the accom- 
panying progress of dramatic action, that its performance in a 
concert-room must fail to realize anything like its full effect. Not- 
withstanding the device of the illustrative poem and its recitation, 
it is impossible to attain such an amount of dramatic illusion as is 
realized by scenic action ; and the music has, consequently, a frag- 
mentary effect which is not felt in its theatrical performance, where 
every phrase has its tangible illustration. Of course, in music of 
this kind, which follows the rapid fluctuations of dramatic action or 
passion, there cannot be that coherent construction which charac- 
terizes regular compositions ; and hence, in the concert-room, no 
contrivance can give it its full significance. The melodramatic music 
to “‘ Egmont,” although one of Beethoven’s minor works, abounds in 
traces of the master’s genius ; and, as it is not very likely to be 
heard here with its theatrical accompaniments, we are thankful to 
the Philharmonic Society for its performance. Professor Sterndale 
Bennett's pianoforte concerto is written in emulation of the similar 
works of Mozart and Hummel. It contains many delicate and 
elegant passages, frequently reminding us of the two composers 
just named, as also of John Cramer. From the frequent reiteration 








of the same phrases, however, there is a want of that clearness and | 


coherence of thought and construction which characterize the best | 


concertos almost equally with the best symphonies. Still, although 
Professor Bennett’s concerto cannot be ranked with those of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Hummel, it is a work of great merit, admirably 
written for the instrument which it is intended to display. Its per- 
formance by Madame Arabella Goddard was in the highest style of 
finished execution. Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, the piice de 
resistance of the evening, was admirably given by the orchestra, 
which continues to gain in finish and refinement. Wagner's 
march is one of the few rhythmical pieces of a composer whose 
style consists in a defiance of all preconceived standards of musical 
rhythm. It is a bold and effective composition, brilliantly instru- 
mented, and reminding us, in its phrases, of Weber, who would 
appear to have had a large influence on Wagner’s earlier style. The 
miscellaneous vocal pieces, which call for no special remark, served 
to vary the interest of a most attractive programme. 

That excellent institution, the Royal Society of Musicians, gave 
its annual performance of the “ Messiah” at St. James’s Hall, on 
Wednesday evening. With such singers as Mdlle. Titiens, Miss 
Parepa, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Weiss—all 
singing their best, as though the cause they were engaged in 
added to their powers—the performance could not fail to be a 
very fine one, and it is to be hoped that it will largely benefit the 
society for whose aid it was given. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_—_—_—__—. 


MILL ON UTILITARIANISM.* 


Mr. Mitx has in this short work given a statement of the 
utilitarian theory of moral philosophy, vindicated it from objec- 
tions, shown what are its sanctions and proof, and, finally, entered at 
greater length into the relation of Justice to Utility. We have here 
neither the code of morality nor the detailed analysis of the growth 
of the feeling. For the former we have at preseut to resort to Ben- 
tham ; but his system would require considerable additions before 
it corresponded to the principles as explained by Mr. Mill. For the 
latter we may refer to Bain’s treatise on the Emotions and the 
Will ; and we have to some extent Mr. Mill’s authority for doing 
so. Whether Mr. Mill will ever undertake to treat either of these 
matters himself, has yet to be seen. A revision of Bentham’s system 








* Utilitarianism. By John Stuart Mill, Repri t a fi; me i“ i 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn. ae 





on these principles is a work which we should be glad to see 
effected, both for its practical usefulness and as an illustration of 
the theory. But we confess to entertaining some doubts as to the 
feasibility of working on Bentham’s model with Mr. Mill’s more 
delicate instruments. Bentham would, probably, have criticised 
some of Mr. Mill’s more spiritual views with as rough irony as he 
has bestowed so freely on the advocates of an ethical law indepen- 
dent of consequences. Our readers are probably acquainted with 
Mr. Mill’s own criticism of Bentham, published in his “ Disserta- 
tion and Discussions.” In the present essay, so far from adopting 
the contemptuous tone of his great predecessor, he is evidently 
anxious to preserve as much as possible of the reverence and awe 
which encrust the opponent doctrine, to vindicate for the principle 
of utility all the love and accumulated interest which flow, or are 
believed to flow, from the principle of an independent moral law, 
to present his own creed not merely to the logic of the reasoner, or 
the requirements of the practical reformer, but also to the high 
aspirations of the ethical believer. We will give a brief summary 
of Mr. Mill’s doctrine. 

Actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote pleasure 
and the absence of pain ; wrong, as they tend to produce pain and 
the privation of lars Pleasures differ both in quality and 
quantity. The standard for determining their comparative worth 
is the judgment of those who have had experience of the pleasures 
compared, and who prefer, or do not prefer, this or that, ** “™ 
tive of any feeling of moral obligation” to prefer it. “ he 
ultimate end, with reference to, and for the sake of which, all other 
things are desirable, is an existence exempt as far as possible 
from pain, and as rich as possible in enjoyments—both in point of 
quantity and quality ;” and the standard of morality is consequently 
the rules and precepts for human conduct, by the observance of 
which such an existence might be, to the greatest extent possible, 
secured to all mankind, and not to them only, but, so far as the 
nature of things admits, to the whole sentient creation. Self-sacrifice 
is fully recognised as laudable, but only so far as it increases, or 
tends to increase, the happiness of others, or of mankind collec- 
tively. The sanctions of such a course of human conduct are 
external and internal—the former being “ the hope of favour and the 
fear of displeasure from our fellow-creatures or the Ruler of the 
Universe, with sympathy or affection for them, and love and fear 
of Him, inducing us to do His will independently of selfish conse- 
quences.” The internal sanctions are the mass of moral associations 
which arise by a natural outgrowth, are fixed in~ particular 
directions by early training, and are based upon the social feelings 
or the desire to be in unity with mankind. 

The proof of this doctrine is that happiness is unquestionably 
good, and is desirable ; and, moreover, it will be found, on exami- 
nation, that it is the only thing really desired. Every other 
desirable object is regarded as either a constituent of happiness or 
a means towards it. We desire things only because they are in 
some way pleasant—in themselves, in what they produce, or in 
what they prevent. “Those who desire virtue for its own sake, 
desire it either because the consciousness of it is a pleasure, or 
because the consciousness of being without it is a pain, or for both 
reasons united.” And when men act from a good will without any 
distinct consciousness of pleasure sought, they are really only acting 
from a confirmed habit, produced originally by desire, though now 
moving by its own proper force, and without presentation of any 
definite advantage. And no further proof can the nature of the 
question admit of. 

In conclusion, Mr. Mill at some length discusses the nature of 
justice, and points out that its distinguishing characteristic is the 
recognition of a right existing in some person, and the natural 
instinct of vengeance directed by our social feelings against the 
violator. The peculiar intensity of moral feeling on the side of 
justice arises from the grand importance of the interest affected, 
viz., security, which is felt to be so vitally necessary to all comfort 
and all hope of improvement, that it enlists on its side and presses 
into an habitual regard to it the natural energy of all men. But 
the sentiment of justice, while so strong, is yet so many-sided, that 
it is constantly appealed to on both or all sides of a question, for 
and against graduated taxation, proportionate shares of co-operative 
labourers, and punishment of criminals in a greater or less degree. 
Of these conflicting claims no solution can be found, except in a 
reference to that principle of utility upon which justice is originally 
founded. 

Now, in the first place, Mr. Mill’s conception of ethics is quite 
different from that of the opposite school. He thinks the main 
subject of ethical inquiry to be the rules which should guide our 
conduct in order to compass certain ends. His opponents would 
say that ethics is mainly concerned with determining what the ends 
should be. Mr. Mill’s definition of the ends of human action is 
not very different from Kant’s, who defines them as “ our own 
perfection and the happiness of others.” Yet, while the former 
lays down that “ the will to do right is a means to good, not im 
trinsically a good,” the latter declares that “ a will good in itself 
is the only and whole good, and is the condition limiting every 
other good.” The former somewhat naively, as appears to us, 
claims for utilitarian moralists that “they have gone beyond almost 
all others in affirming that the motive has nothing to do with the 
morality of the action,” though “ much with the worth of the agent,” 
a claim we should think none would dispute. We say with Kant, 
that the ethical character of an action —— entirely on the 
motive, on the attitude of the agent’s will, the agent being respon- 
sible not merely for the momentary impulse but for the means he 
has taken to train it aright. When actions are said to be good 
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irrespectively of the agent’s motive, it is, we conceive, either because 
they are such as a good man would be expected to do, or because 
they are, in fact, conducive to what we caer to be a good man’s 
ends. Mr. Mill, on the contrary, determines first the character of 
the action, and thence deduces the characteristics of a good will; 
viz., such as shall give the best security for the constant perform- 
ance of such actions. 

Now, this theory is entirely in its proper place as a part of 
legislation ; and that Bentham had mainly in view in his treat- 
ment of the subject. If we are to judge of others’ actions, we must 
look broadly at their consequences. If we are to command this 
or that under penalties to life and goods and external reputation, 
we must do so on grounds open to all, which the legislator can, as 
it were, place before the eyes of those on whom the law is to work, 
and justify his orders by the most indisputable evidence. But in 
so doing he will be forced to take not the highest motives but the 
lowest ; not the pleasures and pains of the intelligent and edu- 
cated, but those only which they have in common with the dull 
and uneducated. Gradually only can he raise the principles 
appealed to, and his functions, so far as they are compulsive, will 
cease long before they reach ethics, lest they trench upon individual 
liberty. Mr. Mill produces ethics only by a refinement of legisla- 
tive views of action. 

But Mr. Mill feels the importance of the question, “ Why am 
I to act for the happiness of others?” His answer, in fact, is, 
if you wish to consult your own happiness, you must act for the 
happiness of others, for otherwise your natural yearnings would be 
unsatisfied ; and the sense of obligation is the natural result of 
associations to which you have been subjected from your earliest 
years. In fact, according to this doctrine, the test and essence 
of morality is the happiness of all, the motive to it is the happiness 
of the individual, and the notion of obligation is a chimera sprung 
of fear, of admiration, and of sympathy. In calling it a chimera, 
we do not wish to imply that Mr. M 





ill regards it as a deception, or | 


would willingly do anything to weaken its force: and in endea- | 


vouring to find in the history of human life, from infancy to man- 
hood, the birth and growth of man’s moral faculty, as well as of 


others, to build the mystical superstructure stone by stone, producing | 
gradually by combinations of ordinary matter its strength and | 


colour and light, which but half reveal the process of their forma- 
tion, he is working on a plan admittedly successful in many 
branches of science, and certainly not without strong claims to our 
attention in this. But there always remains the question whether 
the development is a creation or a revelation ; whether the lessons 


and modify them. When the effect of an accumulation of details, 


cach in itself true or like truth, is considered, no wonder if the | 


student rise from such investigations as Mr. Bain’s with the belief 
that the account given is adequate ; and if adequate, why should 
he resort to an improbable hypothesis, instead of adopting what 
appear to be facts palpable to the observation of all? But it is 


liberate the gold from its prison of ore. 
To the old charge against utilitarian morality, that it really 


means enlightened self-interest, as the ultimate motive, we see | 


no answer in Mr. Mill’s arguments, except what arises from this 
doctrine of mental associations. So far as our own interest does 
not consciously move us, we are, it is said, moved by the effect of 
past associations, simulating an original authority. Of this there is 
no direct refutation possible ; for on the supposition that associa- 
tions may gradually produce a habit, which assumes an inde- 
pendent action and has a colour of its own, the more vehemently 
we may assert the absolute character of ethical law, the vis a tergo 
of the imperative of duty, the more are we exemplifying the law of 
association asserted, and the more interesting specimens do we 
become to this moral anatomist. Ethical philosophy is resolved 
into prudence and physiology. If so, the physiologist has indeed 
made a fine acquisition. But if Mr. Mill, in reply to the old 
charge, retort, that self-interest will bear much refining, and that it 
is but refining that is wanted to bring the opponent doctrine 
within its scope, we will leave Coleridge to reply :— 


* So you object, with old Hobbes, that I do good actions for the 
pleasure of a good conscience: and so, after all, I am a refined 
sensualist! Heaven bless you and mend your logic! Don’t you see 
that if conscience, which is in its nature a consequence, were thus 
anticipated and made an antecedent, a party instead of a judge, it 
would dishonour your draft upon it, it would not pay on demand? 
Don’t you see that in truth the very fact of acting with this motive 
properly and logically destroys all claim upon conscience to give you 
any pleasure at all ?” 


There are many other points which we should like to bring 
forward, were it possible to deal with them in a brief notice like 
this. We should like, for instance, to point out the distinction 
which may be drawn between ethics as a law on the individual, 
and that individual’s extension of the law to his fellows ; and in 
connection with this to inquire whether Mr. Mill’s theory is not 
really only a way of convincing oneself that one is in the right 
track—an appeal to experience not to give us the law of right, but 
to remove doubts which experience suggests. We think also his 
measure of the qualities of pleasures is open to much objection 
on his own theory. And we cannot help fancying that Mr. Mill 
has failed to apprehend, or at least to show that he 5 gee 
Kant’s doctrine. Kant does, indeed, in illustrating his Ethical 





Imperative, refer to the consequences of an action; but not as 
they are pleasant, but as they prove the rational character of a 
moral rule. The legislator is tested—not on the worth of his end, 
nor on the worth of his rule as conducive to a good end, but on the 
~_ ~ availability of his rule for its proposed end, whatever that 

. But we must now conclude, only assuring our readers that in 
this, as in other of Mr. Mill's writings, they will find clear and 
temperate statements, a high tone of ethical feeling, and a half- 
mournful, tender sympathy for human improvement, especially 
characteristic of his later works. 








GERMAN LIFE.* 


THE author of this work has already given us an admirable 
series of pictures of German life during the Reformation and the 
Thirty Years’ War. He now proposes to sketch some phases of 
the development of German character during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In reality he does much more ; for he traces, 
at least in outline, the causes which have from much earlier times 
tended to make Germany and Germans what they are. It may, 
perhaps, be objected, with justice, that he is somewhat biassed in 
favour of Prussia, and is disposed to deal rather hardly with the 
House of Hapsburg, which he regards as the zealous opponent of 
the national development. His accusation is, however, fully borne 
out by history ; nor do we think that a natural partiality for the 
State of which he is, we believe, a native, materially affects the 
soundness of his general views. At all events, no one can dispute 
the fulness of his knowledge, the clearness with which he follows 
the operation of different causes, or the picturesqueness and 
animation of his descriptions. Most of the chapters are illustrated 
by contemporary narratives, generally of considerable interest in 
themselves, and always throwing a curious and instructive light 
upon the subjects with which they are connected. Nor are we 
aware of any other work from which an English reader can gather 
so much knowledge of the political and domestic life of the nation 
during the period which it embraces ; or, we may add, can gather 
it so pleasantly, and with so much freedom from dry detail or 
didactic comment. 

The Thirty Years’ War is the natural starting-point for the recent 
history of Germany. That great struggle destroyed two-thirds, 
probably three-fourths, of the population, and a still larger portion 
of their goods and cattle. It Jeteriorated the morals, arts, educa- 


; tion, and energies of the survivors ; weakened the existing ele- 
of daily experience give the faculties they exercise, or only evoke | ‘ : 7 ’ 


ments of ac peer strength in the cities ; modified the relations 
between the nobility and the princes ; and, finally, broke up the 
dilapidated fabric of the Holy Catholic empire. As Freytag 


| observes, the way in which the people raised themselves from this 
_abyss is peculiar to the Germans. In every other instance of 
_ national renovation or resurrection “the strengthening of the 


; D | State has gone hand in hand with intellectual progress.” The 
not so easy to satisfy oneself that the faculties are not presumed | 
in the history of their rise, and that the stone of our philosophical | ment which has also made itself great in political activity or in 
transmutationist is not really a chemical re-agent which does but | 


revival of literature or art has been elsewhere the result of a move- 


foreign war. But in Germany “a new national combination has 
gradually arisen in a shattered, decaying Government, under cor- 
rupting and humiliating influences of every kind.” Under such 
circumstances literature and art naturally assumed a speculative 
and subjective, rather than a practical and objective character. 
In their cultivation men sought oblivion of evils, instead of finding 
a stimulus of improvement and the elements of growth in freedom. 
The history and the present condition of the country supply the 
best commentary upon the results of our intellectual development, 
so unhealthy and one-sided. 

Before proceeding to show how the country emerged from what 
he calls “ the abyss,” the author describes the gradual deterioration 
in the condition of the peasant from the comparative prosperity of 
the freeman of earlier times down to his extreme point of depression 
after the peace of Westphalia. In another chapter, entitled “The 
Life of the Lower Nobility,” we have a picture of this class both 
before and after the Thirty Years’ War ; while in a third, “ The 
Citizen and his Shooting Festivals,” which will be found attractive 
to those who care for the rifle contests of the present day, he shows 
how the same long-protracted contest destroyed the energy and 
vitality of civic life and self-government. Our space will not per- 
mit us to state more than the general results of them. At the 
commencement of the eighteenth century the peasantry, crushed 
to the earth by the exactions of the landowners—ignorant, turbu- 
Ient, and rough in manners—were regarded with sovereign con- 
tempt by all the other classes in the State. The old aristocracy, 
having been decimated by the war, were in a great d replaced 
by a new nobility who bought their patents. Of the remainder, 
a portion, who were reduced to the straitest poverty, but whose 
pride was undiminished, became a nuisance to the cusaiey by their 
rude and roystering lives, and not u uently by downright 
robbery. The rest were mainly saved from sinking into the people 
by their many lucrative privileges, and by the assistance they 
derived from the 5,000 Court offices and employments which were 
then open to them in the various royal and princely households. 
The parvenu nobility could not be expected to maintain the dignity 
of the order ; still less would it have been reasonable to hope for 
anything better than a “ childish, offensive tuft-hunting, a worship 
of rank, servility, and a greed for titles and outward distinction,” 





* Pictures of German Life in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, Second 
series. By Gustav Freytag, Translated from the original by Mrs, Malcolm. 
Chapman & Hall, 1863, 
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from the ennobled merchants of the great cities, The middle of 
the century found an oligarchy somigenen of these elements every- 
where the ruling class—engrossing all the places and emoluments 


of Church and State ; but— 


«The enormous number of these Court places was not advantageous 
to the manly character of the noble. ‘To be able to endure with smiles 
the humours and roughness of an unbridled sovereign, to be com- 
plaisant as the pliant servant of the despot’s licentious desires, and of 
the mistresses’ establishment, was not the worst effect. He was in 
imminent danger of becoming so base that the coarseness of the poor 
Krippenreiter appeared comparatively virtuous. It was a period 
when the noble mother gave her daughter with pleasure into the 
arms of the profligate prince; and when the courtier gave up his wife 
to him for money. And it was not only done by poor nobles, but 
also by the offshoots of royal houses. The nobles in some German 
provinces took the opportunity of practising similar complaisance, 
even in our century, towards Napoleon’s princes and marshals. But 
the worst was that the great mass of the Court nobility drew also the 
families of landed proprietors, who were related to them, to their 
residences, Sensible men were never weary of complaining that the 
country nobles no longer dwelt on their properties, to the great 
damage of their coffers and morals; but thronged to the neighbour- 
hood of the princes to ruin themselves, their wives and daughters, in 
the pestilential atmosphere of the Court. But these were fruitless 
warnings in the greater part of Germany till the middle of the 
eighteenth century.” 


It was at this period that the bureaucratic class, which has ever 
since been an incubus upon the country, began to take form and 
shape ; that the separation between different classes became more 
than ever hard and rigid ; that taxation was carried out with 
grinding severity and cruel ingenuity ; that the administration 
was corrupt, and the courts of law were venal; that servility, 
whether to officials or persons of rank, became a national charac- 
teristic ; and that a gloomy, ig vee discontented, and ironical 
disposition pervaded all except the privileged orders. The people 
calmly recognized the evils of their position “with a shake of the 
head: even their literary teachers were rarely roused to manly 
indignation, or even to form fruitless projects.” 

The first breath of air which stirred the stagnant waters of this 
Slough of Despond came from a religious movement. “ Pietism,” 
of which Jacob Spener was the apostle in the latter pak of the 
seventeenth century, was not theological, but evangelical in its 
tendency. Like Methodism, or the modern Revivals, it arose out 
of the deep-felt want of a more personal and active piety than was 
to be found in the Churches of the period. From a transitory im- 
pulse, which, as the author tells us, bloomed and withered in less 
than a century, he considers that it had spent its force by the 
middle of the eighteenth century. It was not free from extraya- 
gances, and, like most movements of the kind, it was attended by 
this great drawback, that it tended to separate those who came 
under its influence from what they called the “world.” Still it 
did something to break down the exclusiveness of ranks ; it led 
the rich to care once more for the poor ; it prompted the earliest 
voluntary efforts of a philanthropic kind in Germany ; and from 
the households that fell under its influence sprang the greatest 
scholars and poets—Goethe and Schiller amongst them—-of the 
next generation. The latter part of the period during which it 
was actively at work was contemporary with the rise of the new 
school of philosophy under Leibnitz, Thomasius, and Wolf :— 


“The new life forced its way, about 1720, with irresistible power into 
the houses, writing-rooms, and workshops of the citizens. Every 
sphere of human activity was searchingly investigated. Agriculture, 
commerce, and the technicalities of trade were made accessible by 
hand-books of instruction, which sre still in the present day the 
groundwork of our technological literature. Books were written on 
raw materials, and the method of working them; on minerals, colours, 
and machines; in many places popular periodicals appeared, which 
endeavoured to make the new discoveries of science available to the 
artizan and manufacturer. Even into the hut of the poor peasant did 
some rays of bright light penetrate; for him, also, arose a small 
philanthropic literature. The moral working of every earthly vocation 
was also exhibited; much that was elevating was said concerning the 
worth and importance of operatives and of officials; the inward con- 
nection of the material and spiritual interests of the nation was pro- 
claimed ; incessantly was the necessity pointed out of abandoning the 
beaten track of old customs, of taking interest in the progress of 
foreign countries, and of learning their character and requirements. 
Men wrote upon dress and manners in a new style, with humour, 
irony, and reproof, but always with the wish of remoulding and 
improving. The spiritual failings of the various classes and profes. 
sions, the weakness of women, and the roughness and dishonesty of 
men were incessantly criticised and chastised, undoubtedly in an 
uncouth style, and sometimes with pedantry and narrow-mindedness 
but in an earnest and upright spirit.” ' 


To the question “ How did the citizens live at this time ?” Herr 
Freytag gives a copious answer, shedding curious and instructive 
light upon the domestic life of the period by extracts from the 
quaint autobiography of Johann Salome Semler. We cannot now 
do more than allude to the nearly contemporaneous revival of 
German poetry and drama under Klopstock and Lessing ; but it is 
important to remark that, notwithstanding this re-awakening of 
the natural intellect, literature and literary men were held in but 
slight respect by the possessors of power. “ When Frederick 
William the First called upon the professors of his University of 
Frankfort to engage in a public disputation with his reader, Mor- 
genstein, who stood on the lecturer’s platform in a grotesque 

















attire, with a fox’s brush by his side, no one dared to gainsay the 
tyrannical whim except Johann Jacob Moser, who considered him- 
self in the relation of a stranger to the Brandenburgers, and pre- 
served the proud consciousness of being in high consideration in 
the Imperial Court, And even he was so excited by the occur- 
rence, that he fell dangerously ill.” In truth, while there was a 
great growth of individual life, the supremacy of caste was but 
little shaken ; and national life‘languished in the absence either of 
free institutions or of any central point of attraction around which 
German sympathies might group themselves. The “ Hapsburg 
empire” was already regarded as an external power. The time 
for free institutions was not yet; but the rise of the Prussian 
monarchy did much to stimulate and strengthen the vague desire 
for unity, and for some more worthy'and powerful national existence, 
which had hitherto languished almost unrecognized amongst the 
citizens of a hundred petty principalities. The career of Frederick 
the Great gave the Germans a hero ; and under the influence which 
it exerted upon the popular mind, the literature of the country 
assumed under Goethe and Schiller the thoroughly national 
character which it has since maintained. The wounds inflicted 
upon the country by the Seven Years’ War were soon healed ; and 
the period which followed, down to the French Revolution, was in 
North Germany one material prosperity and intellectual vigour. 
The same cannot be said of South Germany ; for the great imperial 
cities, with the exception of Frankfort, were in a state of decadence ; 
the Rhine provinces were overcome with beggars, and the poverty 
of Bavaria was conspicuous even by the side of its neighbours. 

But everywhere the dead weight of officialism and of the privi- 
leged classes still pressed heavily upon the spirit of the people, 
They had no natural outlet for their activity. The foremost 
amongst them were still but private men. For want of the 
energetic discipline of public life, “the same race of men who 
investigated with wonderful boldness and freedom the secret laws 
of their intellectual being were as helpless and uncertain in the 
presence of realities as a youth who first passes from the school- 
room amongst men.” Even the army of Prussia and of the Great 
Frederick became a lifeless machine, a thing full of drill and 
parade ; providing commissions for the young nobles, who were 
alone permitted to become officers, or for the old generals, who 
monopolised the chief commands ; but without enthusiasm, without 
confidence in itself, without the spirit or the elasticity to encounter 
the storm which was about to burst upon the country. 

We need not dwell upon the fate of Germany, submerged under 
the tide of French conquest ; trodden beneath the armies of Napo- 
leon. We prefer to touch briefly upon that grand uprising of the 
Prussian nation in 1813 which Herr Freytag describes with so 
much graphic power and patriotic ardour. It was again the men 
of letters—Fichte and Arndt amongst the foremost—who were 
most active in raising the spirits of their fellow-citizens from the 
deep depression into which they had sunk after the battle of Jena, 
and the foreign occupation of their country. It was mainly by 
their efforts, and those of their followers, that the country was 
prepared to take advantage of the opportunity which occurred 
after the retreat from Moscow. Prussia was no longer a great 
State. Of the 9,800,000 inhabitants she possessed in 1805, she had 
now only 4,700,000. And yet in the first campaign she brought 
into the field 247,000 men ; and proposed a second army of 120 
battalions and 90 squadrons of landwehr. The enthusiasm with 
which the people flew to arms was universal ; all classes fought 
side by side ; all united in the willing sacrifice of everything they 
held most dear to the common good :— 


“The whole people feel like a great family. The difference of 
classes, the variety of avocations, no longer divide; joy and sorrow 
are felt in common, and goods and gains are willingly shared. The 
prince’s daughter stands in union with the wife of the artizan, and 
both zealously co-operate together; and the land-junker, who, only a 
few months before, considered every citizen as an intruder in his 
places of resort, now rides daily from his property to the city in order 
to smoke his war pipe with his new friends, the alderman or manu- 
facturer, and to chat with them over the news; or, what was still 
more interesting to them, over the regiment in which their sons were 
fighting together. Men become more frank, firmer, and better in this 
time ; the morose pedantry of officials, the pride of the nobleman, and 
even the suspicious egotism of the peasant, were blown away from 
most, like dust from good metal ; selfishness was despised by everyone ; 
old injustice and long-nourished rancour were forgotten, and the hidden 
good in man came to light. According as every one bestirred himself 
for his Fatherland, he was afterwards judged. With surprise did 
people, both in town and country, see new characters suddenly rise 
into consideration among them ; many small citizens, who had hitherto 
been little esteemed, became advisers, and the delight and pride of 
the whole city. But he who showed himself weak seldom succeeded 
in regaining the confidence of his fellow-citizens; the stain clung to 
him during the life of that generation, And this free and grand con- 
ception of life, this hearty social tone, and the unconstrained inter- 
course of different classes lasted for years after the war. There are 


} some still living who can speak of it.” 


After two years of fighting, the victory was won—a costly but 
decisive one. Sad to say, it only inaugurated a new era of 
domestic degradation and oppression. The King of Prussia broke 
his promise to grant a constitution, and substituted in its place a 
rigid police régime, of which Arndt and Jahn, and many of the 
leaders of the movement of 1813, were the first victims. Pedantic 
mediocrity filled the high places in the State. Foreign policy was 
exclusively dynastic, or regulated by a slavish conformity to the 
views of the Cabinets of Vienna and St. Petersburg. The press was 
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fettered, The people, who had thrown off their old weakness of cha- 
yacter in the excitement of a great patriotic struggle, and who only 
required the paengenaning influence of free institutions in order to 
become a great nation, fell back once more, for want of this dis- 
cipline and support, into their old apathy and feebleness. It is 
true that the times which followed were illustrated by many great 
names and many considerable achievements in literature and 
science ; but there was no healthiness about this apparently 
brilliant intellectual development. Once more, we are Po 


“ The cultivated minds of this period acquired a peculiar weakness 
of character which will appear strange to the next generation, ... . 
This malady seized almost all the intellectual portion of the people. 
The salons became blasé, authors sensational, officials without energy ; 
these were all different forms of the same disease,”’ 


The French Revolution of July, 1830, again aroused a general 
interest in politics, and excited a craving for constitutional govern- 
ment. The development of commercial and manufacturing activity 
has led to gradual encroachments upon the narrow system of 
bureaucratic government. The moneyed classes have found it their 
interest, and almost their necessity, to ally themselves with those 
who live by manual labour. The more vigorous, genial, and prac- 
tical—if somewhat narrower and less subtle—minds of South 
Germany, have exercised a salutary influence upon their Northern 
brethren, And if something of the old irresolution and feebleness 
of will still characterises the bearing and the conduct of that great 
Liberal party which in fact comprehends the whole Prussian 

eople, we ought frankly to confess that no German nation has 
itherto striven so steadily to reach the goal, or approached it so 
nearly, 








THE NATIONALITIES OF EUROPE.* 


Tuts is the age of nationalities, and Dr. Latham appears in these 
volumes as their prophet. Let no one, however, judging by the 
title, expect to find these pages filled with glowing sympathies for 
such oppressed nationalities as are in every one’s mouth—those of 
Poland, Hungary, or Greece. Dr. Latham is too much of a philo- 
sopher to be enthusiastic ; he is of too cosmopolitan a turn of 
mind to feel for the wrongs of the Magyars any more than for 
those of the Liefs. As his other works Who, he has no faith in 
the natural superiority of one race over another: the European 
families of mankind, in his view, are not gifted above the Asiatics, 
the type of the Teutonic mind is not any higher than that of the 
Sclavonic. Indeed, he is disposed to be sceptical as to whether 
there is such 4 thing as “race” at all ; what is meant by difference 
of race he conceives is better expressed by difference of breed. 
Our author holds that there is no purity of national blood to be 
found in Europe ; over nine-tenths of it the blood can be proved 
to have become mixed within the historical period, and for two- 
thirds of the remainder it can fairly be inferred to have been so at 
the period not very long before it. Hence, contemplating, as an 
ethnologist, the hybrid character of European peoples, and, as an 
Englishman, lifted above the stormy questions of personal and 
national interest which excite the feelings and warp the judgment 
of foreign writers on the subject, Dr. Latham plumes himself on 
his peculiar aptitude for impartially discussing the various 
“‘ Nationalities of Europe.” 

Into the import of the word or the essential nature of the thing, 
he declines together to enter. What are the ingredients of 
nationalities, their comparative strength and worth in various 
instances—the several causes and forms of their existence and self- 
assertion—we are not, it seems, to be permitted to know “till the 
details of the whole earth have been made familiar to us ;” and 
must, consequently, resign ourselves to an indefinite postponement 
of our induction. All that our author means to imply by the word 
is, “ anything exceptional to the predominating feeling and consti- 
tuent elements in certain political aggregates ;” which definition 
would accordingly include the contented Frieslanders of Holland 
equally with the oppressed and recalcitrant nationalities of Poland, 
Montenegro, and Circassia. Accordingly, as every heterogeneous 
element in every European aggregate is, in Dr. Latham’s eyes, 
equivalent to a nationality, we are not surprised to find ourselves, 
through the ramifications of the various races, carried into the very 
heart of Asia, and even introduced to the somewhat uninteresting 
tribes of the Aleutian Islands and Russian America. We only 
wish that as much pains had been bestowed on systematizing, as in 
collecting the mass of information crowded into these volumes, 
The author has, in fact, himself anticipated an inevitable criticism, 
by confessing, in his preface, to a want of system and symmetry in 
the treatment of his subject. One volume and a half exactly is 
occupied with Russia and Turkey ; in the remaining 250 pages 
Italy, Greece, France, Spain, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Hungary, and Scandinavia have to be despatched. 
The consequence is that while, at the outset, we have to hear the 
driest details about such fossil nationalities as that of the 
Yashtvings, who since 1300 A.D. have ceased altogether to be a 
nation, and who appear never to have been remarkable for any- 
thing but their obstinate paganism, we are put off with a single 
page on Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland respectively. The want 
of order and arrangement is equally conspicuous. In the latter 
half of the second volume it is impossible to trace any connection 





* The Nationalities of Europe. By R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &e., 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and late Professor of English in 
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which might determine the succession of the chapters. The history 
of Germany is treated of in chapter twenty-two; and then, after 
Holland, the British Isles, and several other countries have been 
noticed quite independently, the subject of Germany is resumed in 
chapter twenty-eight. Similarly we have a single page on Denmark 
in chapter twenty-three, while Scandinavia is treated of in full at 
chapter twenty-seven, Again, we have no objection to accepting 
the statement that there is much of Sclavonic blood in what is 
usually called Germany, but we do not require to have the proofs 
of it twice insisted on in the same treatise, Had Dr. Latham only 
bestowed a little more thought on the plan of his work, and had 
he been disposed to attach more weight to general and important 
points than to purposeless details and ethnological curiosities, he 
would have consulted his reputation more, and have wearied his 
readers less, 

The first nationality treated of in these volumes is the one which 
at present engrosses most attention—the Polish. That the parti- 
ticular division of the Sclavonic family represented by modern 
Poland once on a time touched the Elbe and the Baltic on one side, 
and the Dnieper on the other, with Cracow, not Warsaw, for its 
centre ; that what originally consisted of the Duchies of Majovia, 
Cujavia, Cracovia, Sandomir, and Pomerellia, was gradually consoli- 
dated into a monarchy, and, after being ‘united in the sixteenth 
century with the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, constituted itself a 
single republic, with a chief elected by a Polo-Lithuanic Diet at 
the head of the executive ; and that the interferences from the side 
of Sweden, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, caused in a great measure 
by this elective character of its sovereign, culminated in the three 
pen of the entire kingdom in 1772, 1793, 1795, are facts 

own too well, or ascertained too easily, to need repetition by 
Dr. Latham. We should have more readily welcomed any attempt 
on his part to set before us how far, on the ground of community 
of descent, language, religion, history, and associations, on which 
we presume rests the essence of nationality, the claims of Poland 
to have its old empire restored might fairly be based. In the case 
of Lithuania it might be difficult to give the ethnological relations 
of the Polish and Lettic stock; as to language, we know they 
belong to different branches of the Windic family. Dr. Latham 
has given us specimens of Lithuanian songs—none, however, older 
than the sixteenth century ; but as, in Poland, the language of 
literature was for a long time Latin, there could have been little on 
the side of speech to draw the two peoples together. Still less was 
any connecting element to be found i religion, as the Lithuanians 
were, in the main, Christians of the Greek Church, while the Poles 
from their conversion were staunch supporters of the Latin. It 
would also appear that the Lithuanians, after the union, did not 
receive their share of representation in the election of the king. 
Grodno and Vilna, in consequence, became jealous of Cracow and 
Warsaw. Again, the fidelity of the Lithuanian army could never 
be reckoned on by the Poles ; and in the glorious relief of Vienna 
by Sobieski the Lithuanians took no share. All this considered, 
and it being borne in mind that the Prussians proper were them- 
selves Lithuanians, Dr. Latham is justified in asserting that the 
affinities of Lithuania with Germany were stronger than with 
Poland, and that, whatever might have been the case with the 
larger section that was taken by Russia, those parts of it which 
fell to Prussia could have received little or no shock to their 
nationality. To what extent the same might be said of the other 
dismembered provinces of Poland, we have not sufficient data in 
these volumes for determining. On the general subject of the 
partitions, though we cannot concur with Dr. Latham’s attempted 
palliation of them on the ground “that there are few men in 
politics who have not done something either as bad, or nearly so,” 


rc is unquestionably much truth in the summary he gives of 
them :— 


“Certain it is that some of the dismembered provinces may be 
called portions of an ill-governed empire rather than nations. What 
Prussia took was the most Protestant portion of a kingdom in which 
toleration for Protestantism had always been demanded, had often 
been promised, and, except under foreign coercion, had never been 
granted. What Russia took was a vast block of territory in which the 
Greek Church was predominant, but in which the Greek creed was 
only tolerated when Russia herself enforced the toleration, For 
Austria there were no religious grievances to mitigate..... She 
coveted the salt mines of Wielicza; and she was unwilling lest Russia 


and Prussia should enrich themselves at the expense of Poland whilst 
she did not” (vol. i. p. 73). 


With the odious oppression of the Polish race by the Russians, 
it is agreeable to contrast their conduct towards one of the most 
interesting nationalities in Europe—the Fins. Whatever may have 
been the motives that prompted the policy of Russia since 1809, it 
has unquestionably been directed towards developing native feeling 
and the use of the native tongue. While Swedish had been almost 
exclusively the language of Finland before its conquest, the Russians 
have since then been giving every encouragement to the spread of 
Finnish, and the Fin philologists are now said to form a special 
school of great merit. Itis a curious problem to trace what different 
fortunes have awaited the several branches of the great Ugrian 
stock, and especially those so closely allied in origin, physiognomy, 
and speech as the Fins, the Voguls and Ostiaks, and the Magyars. 
Thirty generations ago (as Dr. Latham remarks) there was little to 
choose between the present rude hunters of the Ural mountain’ 
living on the chase and dwelling in birchen huts, which is all that 
remains of the Vogul and Ostiak “ nationalities,” and the ancestors 
of the Hungarian Esterhazys or the students of the Finnish Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors, It is impossible, in the absence of literary 
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documents, to say at what time, or under what different circum- 


stances, these severa 
the northern parts of Asia and pushed their way to their several 


settlements. It is, however, by the nature of these settlements alone 
that Dr. Latham would explain the difference of their present con- 
dition. The Voguls and Ostiaks remained on the Obi to find no 
hicher culture near them than that of the Samoiedes. The Fins 
advanced to the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia to become enterprising 
sailors and imbibe the spirit of civilization from their neighbours, 
the Swedes ; while the Wanepiriaas poured down on the Danube 
and the Theiss to mix with the advanced Germans and Poles, and 
catch the language and traditions of the adjoining peages who 
prided themselves on being descendants of the old su jects of 
Rome. ; 

We should be sorry to give our readers the impression that, 
amid all the facts of ethnology, history, and literature, culled in a 
great degree from the works of the best foreign authorities, which 
these volumes contain, there was not much both of knowledge and 
interest to be derived. In the sketch of the history and condition 
of the Caucasian tribes, and the influence exerted on the national 
struggle by that curious movement of Mahometan fationality 
entitled “Muridism,” of which Shamil, originally the disciple, 
afterwards became the champion—in the notice of the Yejids, the 
Kurd race on the Tigris, whose tenderness on the subject of the “ puir 
deil” Mr. Layard shocked so by calling one of their boys “a young 
Satan,” with their extraordinary “bird-worship,” and a creed neither 
Christian nor Mahometan,—and (to come to more familiar subjects) 
in the outline of the origin and development of the several races 
that filled the area of Germany when at its widest extent—the 
results of considerable research are put forth with much skill. 
But even those who care little for ethnology will find some 
interest in the specimens of national literatures afforded by Dr. 
Latham. 

Of the Kalevala, the famous epic of the Fins, he has given a 
sketch, which for those who cannot read it in the German or 


Swedish translations, and wish to have a better idea of it than can | 


be gained from Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” will have its attractions. 
For ourselves we confess, after reading it, that Professor Max 
Miiller appears to have somewhat over-estimated its merits when 
he places it in the same rank with “the Ionian songs and the 
‘ Nibelungen Lied’ as the fifth national epic of the world.” We 
have also extracts from Lithuanic, Esthonian, Basque, and Samoiede 
songs and legends, to which we wish Dr. Latham had added, when 
on the subject of their nationalities, samples from the Servian and 
Romaic,—each of which nations possesses a large stock of native 
poetry. We have only room for a short Esthonian song on the 
formation of the rainbow :— 


‘The Rain had five children, 
Foster-children at the font ; 
The first lived in the cradle of the sea, 
The second lived in the lap of a lake, 
The third was the foster-child of the springs, 
The fourth lived as a maid in the river, 
The fifth was a widow of the fountains. 


They flew up aloft to the clouds 

To build the bridge of the rain, 

And they wove the woof of the mist 

Of the hue of gold. 

They made the vapour 

Of the red of the sunset its lining. 

The path of the Maker they made like a bow, 
And the bridge of Mary bright blue.” 


We close our notice with the following curious statements 
respecting the lineage of two remarkable personages of our day. 
“During one of the revolts of the Tzakones (the modern repre- 
sentatives of the old Greek blood of Laconia) a part migrated to 
Corsica; amongst them, a certain Kalomeros, «addy pépoc, or 
Bonaparte.” “ With the Bavarian invasion a very modern name 
makes its first appearance, that of Garibaldi; the Garibalds being 
the chief family of the Bavaria of the times under notice.” We 
should question whether emperor or patriot were either aware of 
the fact or would he disposed to welcome its discovery. 








SPIRITUALISM “AT HOME.”* 


Many and various have been the contributions to what may be 
called “ spiritualist literature” during the last fifteen years. Mrs. 
Crowe led the way with her “ Night Side of Nature ;” Mr. Howitt 
has written we know not how many volumes of the like character : 
Mr. Dale Owen, in his “ Footfalls on the Boundary of another 
World,” favoured the Anglo-Saxon public of both hemispheres 
with a capital collection of ghost stories, together with an able 
exposition of the so-called philosophy of ghost-seeing ; America 
has already created a perfect library of supernatural narratives ; 
and even more sober-minded England has its Spiritual Magazine 
and other publications devoted to the new science which is to 
eclipse all other sciences. Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home, though 
undoubtedly the chief apostle of the movement, is rather late in 
the day in giving formal expression to his views. We are not 
aware of any previous volume having proceeded from his pen ; but 
we have here an elaborate account of his experience as a seer and 











* Incidents in my Life. By D, D, Ilome, Longmans & Co, 
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| 2 “medium.” The book is certainly amusing, as everything profess- 
ing to raise the veil between this life and the next must neces- 
sarily be ; but we cannot place it on a level with Mr. Owen’s work. 
| The stories, simply considered as such, are not so good, nor is the 
argumentative portion conducted with anything like the same 
ability. Indeed, Mr. Home’s reasoning is generally of so puerile 
a kind as hardly to deserve that name ; and, unlike Mr, Owen, he 
frequently loses his temper, which is a bad sign in the prophet of 
a creed which is to convert infidels into believers, and to make the 
faith of believers themselves doubly vital. He can scold in good 
set terms all those who stubbornly refuse to recognize his creden- 
tials as an ambassador from the spirit world to the world of flesh. 
It must be admitted that he has the excuse of having been himself 
very roughly handled. No man likes to be called an impostor ; 
but one certainly expects to find a prophet more patient under the 
slings and arrows of outrageous critics than Mr. Home appears to 
be. For ourselves, we have no wish to indulge in these personal 
imputations. The sympathetic writer of the introduction to Mr. 
Home’s work says that his friend is a truthful and sincere man, of 
religious habits and blameless life; and we have no grounds 
for asserting the contrary. But there are facts of another kind, 
which show how dangerous a guide he is in the obscure regions he 
professes to have entered. 

Mr. Home is in the very worst state of health. He says that he 
is so consumptive as to have frequent hemorrhage from the lungs ; 
he anticipates that his life will be but short, though he is now only 
just thirty; and he tells us that, according to the opinion of 
eminent physicians, he ought to have been dead long before, with 
such symptoms as he presents. That he is not so, he attributes to 
the direct intervention of his guardian spirits, who miraculously 
arrest the ravages of disease, in order that he may not depart out 
of this world before his great task has been accomplished. We 
thus see a morbid condition of body acting on a highly sensitive 
and perhaps rather egotistical mind; and all the early sur- 
roundings of Mr. Home were of a nature to develope a habit of 
dabbling (so to speak) in the shadowy and the half-seen. Though 
generally believed to be an American, he is of Scotch family and 
birth. His mother possessed the alleged gift of “second-sight,” 
was constantly having visions, and, as her son relates, foretold her 
own death. The son himself began to receive ghostly revelations 
when he was only four years of age; when thirteen, he made a 
compact with a boy-friend, that whichever should first be called 
from earth would, if God permitted it, appear to the other the 
third day afterwards. The promise was fulfilled about a month 
later, when the boy-friend died, and appeared one night to young 
Home in his moonlit bedroom. However little belief we may 
attach to this “ appearance,” or whatever explanation we may give 
of the asserted fact, it is clear that Home’s boyhood was passed in 
an atmosphere of high spiritual excitement. He was perpetually 
hearing of extraordinary communications between the material 
world and the world beyond the grave. His temperament was 





extremely nervous, and from his earliest years he was so sickly 
that it was not supposed he would survive infancy. His mother, 
too, died in middle life; so that the stock appears to have been 
radically unhealthy. Add to these disturbing influences the effect 
likely to be produced on such a mind by the Calvinistical forms of 
religious belief with which it was familiarized, first in Scotland, 
and afterwards in the Northern States of America, where the 
family removed when Daniel was nine years old, and where some- 
thing of the gloomy Puritan spirit—something of the tone of 
fanaticism which possessed the soul of Cotton Mather, the witch- 
burner—yet lingers in the minds of the people. When we have 
duly considered these facts, we shall be ready to believe that 
Mr. Home may have entire faith in the reality of the revelations 
he records, and that he is not necessarily an impostor. He has 
since abandoned his early religious views, having, some few years 
ago, in Italy, been converted to Roman Catholicism ; but, as that 
is a faith which peculiarly encourages the supernatural, his mind 
was not very likely to become more braced by the change. Some 
of the continental clergy, however, look upon him with no great 
favour. They attribute his manifestations to the agency of the 
devil, and probably ascribe his disbelief in hell to the influence of 
neologist opinions. 

Mr. Home would doubtless reply to what we have just been 
urging, that even if he were to grant that his own mind and per- 
ceptions are in a diseased state, the admission would not account 
for other persons seeing and hearing the things which they allege 
they have seen and heard. His volume contains a large selection of 
confirmatory narratives—amongst others, the famous one in the 
Cornhill Magazine ; and these are necessarily the most difficult 
points to deal with. It may be asked of us, “ Are you prepared to 
say that all the writers here quoted for the sake of their personal 
testimony have given utterance to deliberate falsehoods?” Of 
course we are not Erepeged to say anything of the kind ; but as 
little are we disposed to accept their statements for absolute and 
pos em pera truth. In the greater number of instances—espe- 
cially in those narratives which record the more marvellous mani- 
festations—the witnesses are anonymous. Mr. Home himself is 
constrained to acknowledge a certain gravity in this fact ; for he 
offers the very lame and pitiful excuse that the ladies and gentle- 
men in question are afraid of encountering the ridicule which they 
know would await them if they avowed their names. The apostles 
of a new doctrine, which is to convert mankind from spiritual 
deadness to a lively belief in the immortality of the soul, should be 
less nice about their personal comfort. If Christianity and Maho- 





| metanism had only found such squeamish supporters, they would 
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not have made the progress that we see. Science and philosophy— 
which ap to be Mr. Home’s great bugbears—would still be 
struggling in their old Aristotelian toils, if their followers had not 
ossessed the courage wanting in the converts to spiritualism. 
hatever may be thought of Mormonism, the believers in Joe 
Smith and Brigham Young are at least guiltless of the moral 
cowardice of these pioneers of the new ghost system. We must be 
excused, therefore, if we set down all such testimony as simply 
naught. We do not say it is false, but we cannot receive it as 
fact. Even in the case of those few who give their names, the 
value of the evidence is but slight. The statements, it is true, are 
positive enough; but, inasmuch as they are mere statements, 
which we cannot sift, and are made by persons of the character of 
whose minds we have no knowledge, they carry very little weight 
against the negative experience of the vast body of mankind. It is 
always dwelt upon as a powerful argument in favour of ghost 
belief, that in no age or part of the world has it not been widely 
diffused. This is true, and we do not deny that there is force in 
the remark. But it should also be recollected that few per- 
sons, in comparison with the myriad millions that have been born 
on this earth, have ever professed to have seen ghosts. The very 
narratives of the superstitious speak of such things as extra- 
ordinary and exceptional. How seldom, even in the most uneducated 
classes, do you meet with any one who says that he has himself 


are told of a family tradition, sometimes of a local legend ; but 


scarcely ever of an immediate revelation. So that, after all, the | 


ghost hypothesis is against the general testimony of mankind. 
When, therefore, we are told of these wonders, we have a right to 
say that, until they can be shown to be in harmony with natural 
laws and with common experience, they derive very little support 
from a few isolated stories which we must receive on trust, having 
no means to bring them to any test whatever. 

What does Mr. Home ask us to believe? He tells us that one 
night, when he was about twenty years of age, he was taken in a 
trance to heaven (somewhat after the fashion of Mahomet), and 
there received a commission to advance the cause of truth. Even 
before that time, he had miraculously healed the sick, and had 
been the means of evoking spirits. Since his mysterious trans- 
figuration, however, he seems to have acted more systematically, 
and to have gone about the world spreading his doctrine and 
making converts. He gives séances, at which the most astounding 
things occur. Tables and chairs rise in the air without bidding, 
wander about the room with no visible agency, balance on one or 
two legs, upset people who ride on them, hammer out tunes, and 
perform other fantastic games. Raps are heard, which, by their 
number, indicate certain letters of the alphabet, and so spell sen- 
tences that are the means of communication between the spirits 
and their human questioners. Ghostly music is played upon 
accordions that are untouched by mortal fingers. Phantom 
hands and arms-—the latter clad in aérial drapery, and the 
hands on one occasion wearing gloves(!)—slowly shape them- 
selves out of the air or the moonlight, take real rings off real 


while, fade gradually into nothingness. Phantom faces sometimes 
vary the exhibition. Messages are written with physical pencils 
on — leaves of paper, without any hand appearing to 
produce them, and the writing is often recognized as that of 
persons who have been dead for some time. Handkerchiefs are 
tied into knots in the same way. Shutters are unaccountably 
opened and closed. Flowers are plucked from shrubs standing in 
pots about a room, and handed round to the guests by invisible 
beings. People are touched and kissed without seeing any- 
body to touch or kiss them. Luminous stars appear on the fore- 
head of Mr. Home, who is suddenly lifted off his feet, and carried 
through the air, sometimes rising as high as the ceiling, where he 
makes marks, as a proof that he has really been there! On these 
occasions, the “medium” says he feels nothing remarkable, with 
the exception of “an electrical fulness about the feet ”—whatever 
that may mean. A verbena plant has its life drawn from it by 
passes from Mr. Home’s hands, and its perfume is wafted about 
the apartment. One evening, an “emblem of truth” rises in the 
form of a silvery fountain, and an “emblem of superstition” in 
the shape of a black and withered hand. In fact, there seems to 
be scarcely anything which Mr. Home cannot do by this marvellous 
agency ; but he asserts that the power is quite independent of his 
will, and that it is sometimes taken from him for a long period, 
apparently as a punishment for his transgressions. The perform- 
ances of the spirits are often exceedingly grotesque, or as the 
profane weuld say, ridiculous. The ghost of a little boy makes an 
excuse for his bad handwriting, in the words, “ Dear papa, I have 
really done my best.” The ghost of a little girl knots up a hand- 
kerchief into the form of a doll baby, for the comfort of her 
sorrowing mother. The spirits who visited a certain mansion in 
the Regent’s-park in January, 1861, were such petulant spirits that 
they tore up and crumpled a sheet of Once a Weel: containing an 
article called “ Spirit-rapping made Easy,” and afterwards rabbed 
it strongly over Mr. Home’s shoe, and placed his foot on it !—from 
which we infer that spirits do not like to be contradicted. These 
absurd tricks are varied by moral and religious exhortations ; and 
one evening some Indian idols at a lady’s house were knocked 
about, defaced, and made to rap out sentences, in order to inform 
the company what they ought to have known before--that Chris- 
tianity is a much better religion than Hinduism. Indeed, if it be 
asked what new truths these séunces have been the means of inti- 
mating to the world, we are unable to say. : 














Mr. Home goes off into a trance, and gives utterance to certain 
fragmentary sentences ; but we gather nothing more than generally 
accepted ideas of heavenly bliss. We are told, however, that the 
mere fact of these spiritual revelations being made at all, is likely 
to confirm the faith of believers, and to convert infidels from their 
scepticism. But we would ask Mr. Home in all seriousness what 
he expects to do in this way? How many atheists does he hope to 
reform by the stories he has here put forth? Granting that he 
has a large circle of acquaintance, and that his personal influence 
is considerable, the people so acted on are of course very few 
indeed in comparison with the thousands of sceptics to be found 
in Europe alone. If, in such cases, “seeing is believing,” it is 
equally true that not seeing is disbelieving. No amount of indi- 
vidual testimony will convince a man who has had no such expe- 
riences that things have occurred contrary to all the known laws of 
matter. A sceptic can only be persuaded by the actual evidence of 
his senses, or by being intellectually satisfied that the grounds of 
his scepticism are false. Mere narratives are of no effect whatever. 
A man who doubts that the earth moves round the sun may be 
convinced of his error by reading an exposition of the Coper- 
nican system ; but he would not be by simply being told by 100 
or 1,000 persons that they had positively seen the earth performing 
its annual orbit, because he would justly consider their testimony 


| overwhelmed by the common agreement of mankind that the senses 
had personal knowledge of disembodied spirits! Sometimes you | 


are cognizant of no such motion. He would regard the general 
experience, even though of a negative kind, as of more value than 
the particular experience, because he could not be sure of the 
latter. Mr. Home seems to be conscious of this, and admits that 
the doubters of Spiritualism are not likely to be converted by 
what they see in his book ; but he adds a remark which shows the 
radically unphilosophical character of his mind. “ We ought cer- 
tainly,” he writes, “to make some allowance for those ignorant 
persons who sit quietly at home, saying that such things are 
impossible, without having ever taken the trouble to try to witness 
them, or to get together even the first elements for forming a 
judgment upon them.” Now, we should have thought it would 
have occurred to any one of common-sense that, if this new theory 
were necessary to the conversion of mankind, the proofs would 
be found unsought ; that it would not be necessary to look up a 
“medium,” and arrange a spiritualist soirée, in order to evoke 
the truth on so important a subject. With regard to sceptics, 
however, our author is at issue with one of his witnesses. — Mr. 
Home expressly states that “all honest, deep-rooted scepticism 
rather calls out than prevents the proofs of which it stands so 
much in need ; and atheists, deists, and infidels were thus often 
brought to a belief in Providence and direct spirit guidance.” On 
the other hand, Dr. J. J. G. Wilkinson, whose narrative is quoted 
by Mr. Home, says that 


“Tt seems probable, from experience as well as reason, that, 
cranting the phenomena to be spiritual, the presence of determined 
scoffers at and disbelievers in them should, in case the said persons be 
preponderant in their influence in the circle, render the manifestations 


: : . | imperfect, or perhaps null. The known laws of human sympathy, and 
fingers, vauntingly display them on their own, and, after a | 


the operations of our own spirits when autipathetic persons are near 
us, may also be cited in proof of this. I conclude, then, that to the 
scoffer and the strongly prejudiced, who want no evidence, and to 
whom evidence has no appeal, evidence is, for the most part, not 
forthcoming.” 


We believe the fact to be as Dr. Wilkinson says ; but his méde 
of accounting for it is more ingenious than creditable to his 
reasoning powers. 

We should look in vain, however, for decent reasoning from the 
ordinary run of Spritualists. A most amusing instance of their 
inability to judge of the relevancy of facts rey in a quotation 
made by Mr. Home from a letter addressed to him by Dr. Gardner, 
of Boston :— 


“During the evening,” says the doctor, “responses to questions 
asked were made by the invisible intelligence with the bell-handle, so 
heavy as to leave indentations on the table, which may be seen by 
any person who doubts.” 


This is sublime. In other words, one might put it thus :— 
“ Here, gentlemen, is a table on which the spirits played with a 
bell-handle. Do you doubt the fact? Behold the marks! How 
can you desire proof more perfect? Here are the marks: you can 
judge for yourselves ; you have the evidence of your own sight. 
Ergo, the marks were made by spirits.” The reasoning is complete 
—to those who are satisfied with it. : 

Doubtless, the world needs more of faith; but the fantastic 
masquerading of Spiritualism will not instruct it to that end, For 
one convert that it makes, it will confirm ten sceptics in their 
doubt, by the audacity of its assertions, and the mountebank 
absurdity of its sayings and doings, its so-called revelations and its 
antic games. 








GENEVA AND THE REFORMATION IN EUROPE.* 
(Seconp Notice.) 


Arter the death of the heroic citizen, Philibert Berthelier, who 
had been “the pillar of a people’s hope,” the Bastard and the 
“ Mamelukes”—so were his adherents nicknamed—had it all their 
own way in Geneva. The people, depressed by sorrow for their 


* History of the Reformaiion in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By J. H. Merle 
D Aubigné, D.D. Longmans. 
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irreparable loss, and dismayed by the victory of the tyrant and the 
imprisonments, torturing, and hanging that followed it, remained 

sive and speechless. But this “reign of order” did not last 
ong. Ina few months the Duke of Savoy and the Bishop quitted 
Geneva, and their despotic decrees were speedily revoked. The 


Pope, on the petition of the citizens, even ordered the Bishop not | 


to return to the city. About the same time (1520) the influence of 
Luther first showed itself among the Genevese patriots, and the 
poner taking the alarm, got up processions “ to avert the wrath of 


eaven.” Ere long John of Savoy, Prince-bishop of Geneva, the | 


sordid, corrupt, and miserable oppressor, lay on his death-bed at 
Pinerolo. Dr. Merle d’Aubigné draws a fearful picture of the last 
moments of this great sinner. His bodily sufferings, the penalty of 
his foul life, were horrible ; hirelings attended him, and conscience, 
awakened, filled him with remorse and despair. 


“The shadows of the victims of the expiring man were traced on 
the walls of the room by an avenging hand, and when at last the 
priests desired to administer extreme unction, he imagined they were 
covering him with blood. They presented him the crucifix ; he seemed 
to recognise the features of Berthelier, and asked with a wild look :— 
‘Who has done that?’ Far from embracing with respect and sub- 
mission this emblem of eternal salvation, he rejected it with horror, 
heaping foul abuses on it.” 


He spoke some words of penitence, and warned his successor, 
who waited beside him, not to tread in his footsteps. 
The quiet and depression of the city was broken by the visit, in 


August, 1523, of the Duke of Savoy, with his beautiful imperious ~ 


duchess, Beatrice of Portugal. It was hoped that by the presence 
of a court, and the power of its seductions, the obstinate inde- 
pendence of the people might be vanquished and the coveted 
sovereignty at last obtained. A little earlier in that same year 
some copies of Lefévre’s French New Testament had been brought 
to Geneva by poor pedlars. The great conflict which was going on 
was shown in the performance of two mysteries, one on the dis- 
covery of the cross by the Empress Helena, and the other on the 


Lévrier, the just judge, a calm, unselfish, inflexible man, as practi- 
cally wise as he was courageous, firmly withstood the usurpations 
of the Duke. He was seized, as he left the cathedral, by the Duke’s 
orders, and carried off to the Castle of Bonne ; and there, after the 
mockery of a trial, with scourging, was beheaded. It was late in 
the night of Sunday, 11th March, 1524. The noble martyr 
a much of Berthelier. ‘ Death will do me no harm,” he 
said. 


** Alone in the night, in those sublime regions of the Alps, sur- 
rounded by the barbarous figures of the Savoyard mercenaries, stand- 
ing in that feudal court-yard, which the torches illumined with a 
sinister glare, the heroic champion of the law raised his eyes to 
heaven and said: ‘By God’s grace I die without anxiety, for the 
liberty of my country and the authority of St. Peter.’ The grace of 
God, liberty, authority—these main principles of the greatness of 
nations were his last confession. The words had hardly been uttered 
when the executioner swung round his sword, and the head of the 
citizen rolled in the castle-yard. Immediately, as if struck with fear, 
the murderers respectfully gathered up his remains, and placed them 
in a coffin. ‘ And his body was laid in earth in the parish church of 
Bonne, with the head separate.’ At that moment the moon set, and 
black darkness hid the stains of blood which Lévrier had left on the 
pavement of the court-yard.” 


Well may the historian say, “Berthelier, Lévrier, and others, 
have hitherto been only Genevese heroes; they are worthy of 
being placed on a loftier pedestal, and of being hailed by society as 
heroes of the human race.” 

The approach of hostile armies to his States compelled the Duke 
to quit Geneva soon afterwards. In the exciting times which fol- 
lowed the people found a new leader, and one worthy of his mar- 
tyred compatriots, in Besancon Hugues. Full of rare interest are 


those passages of the story relating to the flight of the patriots to | 


Friburg on the approach of the ducal army sent to capture them. 
The escape of Hugues was remarkable. The crafty commandant 
of Gex, who was to seize and kill him, went to sup with him as a 
friend : they spent the evening in conversation ; and then Hugues, 
justly suspicious, had his guest to bed, and galloped off in the 
night on his guest’s horse for Friburg. The Swiss gave manly 
welcome to the fugitives, who were soon afterwards joined by their 
wives and children. The Duke entered the city ; the wavering 
citizens were encouraged by a Swiss embassy ; the “Council of 
Halberds” named Charles the Good Protector of Geneva ; the 
protest of the Hétel de Ville was signed ; Huguenot syndics were 
elected ; and the exiles returned. 


“The syndies on horseback, carrying their bdtons, followed by all 


subject of the Reformation in France. The transition is easy, and, 


| indeed, seems as much continuation as transition. For, although 


the theatre is vaster and the actors men of greater name, more 
numerous and more diversified in character, the action forms but 
another portion of the same drama, and excites in the spectator 
interest of the same kind. It is true that the conflict in France 
was specifically religious, while that in Geneva had been mainly 
political. But already we have noticed the symptoms of Luther's 
influence in the little Alpine republic, and the dawning of desire 
for religious freedom and reform ; so that even in this respect we 
pass without any sense of violent change into the midst of Kuro- 
pean sovereigns, statesmen, doctors of the Sorbonne, professors 
and students of great universities, all interested, agitated, acting, 
or suffering in various ways in the movements and discussions 
which constituted or related to the great crisis of the age. Our 
author commences this part of the history from the point of time 
to which he had carried the narrative in his former work, aiding 
his readers, by brief recapitulation and occasional references, to 
connect the two. Animated and attractive for the most part as 
the story is, we cannot help feeling that it is in some parts too 
diffuse, and encumbered with details which do not contribute to a 
vivid impression of reality. 

The beautiful, accomplished, and religious sister of the French 
king, Margaret, Queen of Navarre, holds a prominent place in the 
history, and Dr. Merle D’Aubigné returns again and again, with 
admiring delight, to the delineation of her character, activity, aims, 
hopes and disappointments. With equal or greater interest he 
dwells upon the early life, especially the mental and spiritual life, 
of Calvin, who, though not yet holding any public position, and 
hidden for the most part among law-students at the Universities of 


| Orleans, Bourges, and Paris, is watching with keen eye all that is 


taking place in Europe, studying the Bible and Aquinas and the 
masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature, conversing with men 
and women in their homes about the great facts and truths dis- 
closed in the Scriptures, and slowly but surely acquiring, by these 


| outward means, and yet more by his own rare and profound 
discovery of the Bible and the need of reformation. A sharp and | 
terrible blow fell on the patriots in the following year. Aimé | 


spiritual experience, that force of character, with fulness and depth 
of religious knowledge, which will soon make him head, not only of 
a Genevese theocracy, but of the European Reformation, and 
sovereign thinker in the Reformed Churches for generations to 
come. Our author displays an anxiety, which we confess we do 
not share with him, to discover the exact chronology of Calvin’s 
conversion. The momentous spiritual change which we thus desig- 
nate is of necessity a hidden process, and we have but slight 
ground to expect that a precise point in time can be assigned to it, 
even by the subject himself. It is a noteworthy fact, that the first 
book which Calvin published was a translation of Seneca’s treatise 
on “Clemency.” He had to risk the publication at his own 
expense, and “tax his wits to get back from every quarter the 
money he had expended.” He took every opportunity of making 
his book known, and begged friendly Professors to make it a text- 
book for their lectures. 

Among the earliest friends of the Reformation in France was 
Louis Berquin, and the narrative of his endeavours, imprisonment, 
release, and ultimate martyrdom, is deeply interesting. Friend of 
the noble Margaret, to whose courageous intervention he owed his 
life on one occasion ; friend of the witty and cowardly Erasmus, who 
tried hard to draw him from the path he had chosen, and who 
would fain have escaped the friendship of such a man because of the 
“unspeakable hatred” it excited against him ;—a baseness and 
meanness which Erasmus had previously displayed in his treatment 
of another heroic reformer, Ulrich von Hutten ;—Berquin, “ with 
the Testament in his hand, perambulated the neighbourhood of 
Abbeville, the banks of the Somme, the towns, manors, and fields 
of Artois and Picardy, filling them with the word of God.” The 
priests and nobles were bitter against this man, “‘ the most learned” 
of the latter class, and succeeded in obtaining his condemnation. 
The atrocious sentence of the court appointed to try him is too long 
to quote. He was convicted of belonging to the sect of Luther ; 
condemned to do public penance bare-headed and with a lighted 
taper in his hand; to see his books burnt; to have his tongue 
pierced ; and then to be shut up in the bishop’s prison for life 
‘between four walls of stone,’ without books to read or pen and 
ink to write. This sentence was not bad enough, and was there- 
fore revised ; and the noble apostle of the new truth—oldest in 
reality—was strangled and burnt on the Gréve. Among the 
numerous other victims of the persecutions which arose against the 
reformers, one of the most distinguished was the young and impul- 
sive Pierre Toussaint, prebendary of Metz, the story of whose 





_ imprisonment in “a horrible dungeon full of stagnant water and 


who had horses, went out to meet them, and the people collected near | 


the Swiss gate to receive them. A salute of guns announced their 
approach. They walked three abreast; in the middle was a Genevese 


fugitive, on his right and left a deputy of Berne and of Friburg; | 


this order, continued through the whole | 


ine, announced more clear! 
than all the rest the close union of the t aati 


hree cities.”’ 

A conspiracy, promoted by the canons against this Swiss alliance, 

failed, and the canons fled from Geneva. A few days later, envoys 

from the Swiss cantons arrived, and the alliance was sworn to 

amidst enthusiastic joy. 
At this happy crisis, Dr. Merle D’Aubigné breaks off for a time 

the story of Geneva, and opens to us the wider and more familiar 


other filth,” of his release through the intercession of the pious 
Margaret, when he came out slowly “thin, weak, pale as a faded 
flower,” of his visit to the court and his conversations with Mar- 
garet, his new hopes quickly ending in bitter disappointment and 
disgust, and his departure from Paris, is one of the most touching 
episodes of the history. 

Foremost among the opponents and persecutors of the reformers 
was the Regent Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I. and the 
Queen of Navarre: she was a clever, ambitious, and dissolute 
woman, “ worthy predecessor,” as our author observes, “of Catherine 
de Medici.” Ready to co-operate with her in her relentless task 
was the intriguing, depraved, and cruel Duprat, cardinal archbishop 
of Sens and chancellor of France. Equalling or surpassing him in 
zeal on the same side was Beda, syndic of the Sorbonne, whom 
Erasmus described as three thousand priests rolled into one. Each of 
these three leaders had at command a whole army of eager followers, 
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maids of honour, priests, and politicians. Francis had no principle, 
but, miserably selfish and unstable, was swayed now this way, now 
that, by the conflicting influences of his sister Margaret and his 
mother Louisa. Singular was the strength and permanence of 
affection between this mother and daughter, in spite of the immense 
contrast of character and diversity of aim between them, and 
touching is the closing scene, when the ambitious mother, fallen ill 
of a fever, is attended by the still dutiful and affectionate daughter ; 
and, busying herself to the last with affairs of this world, remains 
obstinately deaf to the soft pleading voice which spoke to her of 
the Saviour, and dies in the arms of Margaret. 

We have been unable to indicate more than a very small part 
of the interesting and important matters embraced in this portion 
of Dr. Merle D'Aubigné’s work, but we are sure that English 
readers will heartily welcome it without waiting for the commen- 
dation of reviewers ; and that they will look out eagerly for the 
continuation and completion of the story. We need only add, that 
after carrying on the narrative of affairs in France to the autumn 
of 1534, when it still remains a question whether Reformation is 
to be accomplished or not, the author resumes the history of 
Geneva, bringing it down at the close of his second volume to 
the summer of 1532. 








THE COURT OF PETER THE GREAT.* 


Tuts is a very dull book, but it contains some valuable infor- 
mation. Johann Georg Korb, “Secretary of the Imperial Mis- 
sion Extraordinary to the Grand Duke of Muscovy, in the year 
1698,” is not an interesting writer, and his oomal is dreary and 
monotonous in the extreme. Were it not for the horrors which 
give a ghastly interest to some of its pages, it would be scarcely 
readable. To the historian in search of materials for a life of Peter 
the Great it may safely be recommended. To the general reader 
it will probably prove as diverting as the publications of the 
Hakluyt Society. 

Korb’s book was printed at Vienna soon after his return from 
Russia, but very few copies are now in existence. The Czar was 
greatly displeased with the descriptions which it contained of his 
cruel behaviour towards the Strelitz, and in consequence of the 
remonstrances which he addressed to the Austrian Court, the 
greater part of the edition was suppressed. A stray copy found 
its way into the library of the Cardinal of York at Frascati, and 
there it was discovered and translated by Count Mac Donnell. But 
if any one is seized with an anxious desire to see the original for 
himself he need not go farther than the library of the British 
Museum. He will find a copy of the work there, and, if he shares 
in George Selwyn’s taste for executions, he will be interested in 
some of the plates, to which, by the way, Count Mac Donnell 
makes noallusion. The grotesque ghastliness of one of them is 
particularly attractive. The jaunty air of a number of culprits who 
are smirking along to the ga l»ws ; the satisfaction depicted on the 
countenances of a couple of ladies who have been buried up to 
the neck in the earth, and are surveying mankind with singular 
equanimity, and the manifest appreciation of the jocose side of 
the question which puckers up the cheeks of the lookers-on, pre- 
vent the faithful representations of floggings, roastings, and quar- 
terings, which fill up the picture, from producing too painful an 
impression. It would have formed an excellent sensation frontis- 
piece for the work now before us, and we wonder that the 
translator did not have it copied for that purpose. 

The worthy secretary gives anything but a flattering account of 
the state of Russia. The roads were abominable, and the stoppages 
were matters of no small moment. On one occasion, when a 
peasant was called to mend a broken carriage, “ he jumped into 
the water, threatening with his drawn knife to defend himself 
against anybody that would attempt to take him out ;” on another, 
the noble lords of a village refused to repair a broken bridge until 
they were menaced with the inevitable knout. The inns were 
dirty and comfortless ; sometimes “ those who slept upon straw 
found it most nauseously filthy, and toads were found in the 
corner where the master of the horse had laid his head to rest.” 
Cleanliness, indeed, was a virtue unknown to the Russians ; 
even in the royal palace dirt reigned undisturbed, and the 
Czar’s own drinking-cups were “so coated with filth that it was 
hard to discover what precious metal lay hidden beneath.” Of the 
people, Herr Korb carried away a far from favourable impression. 
They were stupid, ignorant, and brutal ; they were all cheats and 
liars, and even for oaths they had no respect. In fact, any of them 
would perjure themselves without compunction for a few roubles: 
Their religion consisted in crossing themselves and fasting. When 
an alteration was made in the mode of forming the sign of the 
cross, “the lower orders thought that heaven and eternal glory 
were torn from them, and numbers preferred to fall beneath the 
axe of the executioner, rather than abandon the ancient way of 
forming that sacred sign.” 
that physicians, before they were admitted to practice, were bound 
by oath “never to employ any medicines for sick Muscovites in 
fasting time, for the diluting of which eggs, milk, or butter might 
be necessary, even though they might clearly foresee that the sick 
person must speedily die without the help and use of such a medi- 
cine.” The priests were drunken and dissolute, and the Church 
altogether was a mere lifeless sham. “I do believe,” says the 





* Diary of an Austrian Secretary of Legation at the Court of Czar Peter the 








indignant German, “ that there is no people that shines so much in 
outward signs, and in such specious masks of uprightness of heart, 
as this race which, nevertheless, in dissimulation, fraud, falsehood, 
and in the most unbridled audacity in the commission of every 
crime, surpasses far and wide all other nations of the universe.’ 

The women were little better than the men. At Easter “ they 
are often the first to become raving mad, with immoderate draughts 
of brandy, and are to be seen pallid, half naked, and shameless in 
almost all the streets.” At other times, however, they were kept 
in seclusion, and looked upon as little better than the slaves of 
their husbands or fathers. It was reckoned sinful in a man to 
marry more than three times. Consequently, however ill he might 
have behaved to his first and second wife, “ the third was in general 
treated famously.” She might be beaten, for the whip was the re- 
cognized symbol of marital supremacy, but her husband would 
probably stop short of killing her, deterred by fear of the hopeless 
widowerhood which would await him. 

As to the nobles, they were merely a superior class of slaves, 
liable to be beaten at the will of the Czar, to be sent into banish- 
ment at a moment’s notice, and even to be put to death without 
the formality of a trial. They were ignorant, grasping, and cruel. 


| The greatest among them were utterly destitute of honourable 


pride :— 


“The Lord Envoy of Poland invited some Russian princes to dine 
with him. After copious compotations, with mightily lavish generosity, 


he offered all that he possessed to his guests ; nor were the Russians 


And so strictly were fasts observed, | 


squeamish about taking what was offered. One asked for a coach and six 
horses, another for a pair of most costly pistols, a third for a book, 
which was all he saw remaining; and the Pole gave each of them 
what he asked, adding, ‘The Muscovites may see that I am taking 
nothing with me out of Russia that comes from them.’ ” 


Such were the people over whom ‘Peter reigned. We now come 
to the most interesting part of the secretary’s narrative, that which 
refers to the Czar himself. The period during which the Imperial 
Ambassadors were residing at canter was one of the most im- 
portant in the life of that fiendish genius. During his absence 
from Russia the insurrection of the Strelitz had broken out, which 
almost subverted his throne. He was then stopping at Vienna, 
meditating a journey through Italy, but as soon as the news of the 
revolt reached him he set out for Moscow, and arrived there at the 
end of four weeks. By that time the rebellion had been crushed, 
and he found the prisons full of the unfortunate soldiers who had 
participated in it. The German envoys were unwilling witnesses 
of many of the terrible scenes which followed, and which Korb 
has described with sickening minuteness. “The rebels, in conse- 
quence of their stiff-necked silence, were dragged to the torture, 
which was of unexampled inhumanity. After being most atro- 
ciously flogged with the knout, fire was applied to roast them ; 
when roasted, they were scourged afresh, and, after this second 
flogging, fire was applied again. The Muscovite rack alternated 
with these.” The Czar assisted in person at the torturings and the 
executions which followed them. With his own hands he inflicted 
fresh pains, or put his wretched victims to death. In one day he 
is said to have struck off eighty-four heads ; at all events, he dyed 
his royal hands deep in the blood of his subjects, and com 
most of the officers of his Court to follow his example. On one 
occasion he was looking on at the sufferings of a miserable creature 
who had been racked, and then flogged, and was finally being 
“roasted at a fire by the Czar’s command. The Czar, tired at last 
of this exceedingly wicked stubbornness of the traitor, furiously 
raised the stick which he happened to have in his hand, and thrust 
it violently into his jaws—clenched in obstinate silence—to break 
them open, and make him give tongue and speak. And these 
words too, that fell from the raging man :—* Confess, beast—con- 
fess!’ loudly proclaimed how great was his wrath.” At another 
time one of the rebels had dangerously wounded himself in 
an attempt to commit suicide. It was the “Sovereign's interest 
that the man should not escape examination and torture by a c- 
mature death ; so he commanded that every diligence should be 
employed by the physicians to heal his wound. Nay, he had the 
heart to be present, and to solace the criminal patient when the 
medicines were being prepared,” all the time intending to put him 
to the cruellest tortures as soon as he should be strong. enough to 
bear them. Peter’s taste for blood increased with indulgence. 
Time passed, but his vengeance remained still unappeased, his 
appetite for horrors unsatiated. “The whole month of October 
was spent in butchering the backs of the culprits with knout and 
with flames ; no day were those that were left alive exempt from 
scourging or scorching, or else they were broken upon the wheel, 
or driven to the gibbet, or slain with the axe.” It was seldom, 
indeed, that the Czar granted the favour of a speedy death to his 
victims. He felt aggrieved if they died too rapidly, and he loved 
to spread their torments over the greatest possible space of time. 
Here is a specimen of his conduct :— 


“Two rebels, brothers, having had their thighs and other members — 


| broken in front of the castle of the Kremlin, were set alive upon the 
| wheel: twenty others on whom the axe had done its office lay lifeless 


around these wheels. The two that were bound upon the wheel beheld 
their third brother among the dead. Nobody will easily believe how 


| lamentable were their cries and howls, unless he has well weighed 
| their excruciations and the greatness of their tortures. I saw their 


Great. Translated from the original Latin, and Edited by the Count Mac Donnell. | 


Two vols, Bradbury & Evans. 
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broken thighs tied to the wheel with ropes strained as tightly as 
possible, so that in all that deluge of torture I do believe none can 
have exceeded that of the utter impossibility of the least movement. 
Their miserable cries had struck the Czar as he was being driven past. 
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He went up to the wheels, and first promised speedy death, and after- 
wards proffered them a free pardon, if they would confess sincerely. 
But when upon the very wheel he found them more obstinate than 
ever, and that they would give no other answer than that they would 
confess nothing, and that their penalty was nearly paid in full, the 
Czar left them to the agonies of death.” 

In one case only did he show any signs of clemency. He had 
been greatly struck by the extraordinary firmness with which one 
of his victims bore the tortures to which he was subjected, and the 
resolution with which he maintained silence, though four times put 
to the rack and the fire. At last “the Czar, perceiving that tor- 
tures were of no avail, turned to enticements, and having kissed 
the person under the question, promised to pardon him, and give 
him a colonel’s commission, if he would confess the truth.” Such 
unusual kindness produced the desired effect, and the prisoner 
made a full confession. He stated, besides, that he was the presi- 
dent of a society into which nobody was admitted without being 
previously tortured, and in which no member could be promoted 
to the higher grades without passing successive examinations in the 
science of bearing pain. Aspirants for membership who broke 
down under the first tortures were put to death, and he and his 
comrades had made away with about four hundred unsuccessful 
candidates. He said, moreover— 


“The knout was a mere nothing; that the roasting of the flesh 
after knouting was nothing; that he had to go through far more 
cruel pains among his associates: ‘for,’ continued he, ‘ the sharpest 
pain of all is when a burning coal is placed in the ear; nor is it less 
painful when the head is shaved, and extremely cold water is let to 
fall slowly drop by drop upon it from a height of two ells.’ ” 


This is the only instance in which the Czar evinced any feeling 
of generosity or forgiveness. In every other case his behaviour 
was consistently inhuman, and proved how little his savage nature 
had been refined and civilized during his much-vaunted labours in 
the dockyards of Saardam and Deptford, or by the brilliant society 
in which he had moved at Paris and Vienna. Nor was it only by 
his conduct towards his rebellious soldiers that he rendered himself 
unworthy of the name of Great. He treated his friends as roughly 
as his foes, and his playfulness was often as dangerous as his anger. 
Our author relates several instances of the royal wrath. At a 
banquet given by General Lefort, the Czar suddenly “ startled all 
the guests by striking right and left, he knew not where, with his 
drawn sword. Knes Romadonowski had to complain of a cut 
finger, and another of a slight wound on the head. Mikitim 
Mosciwicz was hurt in the hand as the sword was returning from a 
stroke. A blow far more deadly was aiming at the general-in-chief, 
who without a doubt would have been stretched in bis gore by the 
Czar’s right hand, had not General Lefort, catching the Czar in his 
arms, drawn back his hand from the stroke.” On another festive 
occasion, “catching his favourite Alexasca dancing with his sword 
on, he taught him the fashion of laying it aside by inflicting a box, 
to the force of which the blood that spouted abundantly from his 








| 





nose bore witness.” This favourite often came in for such marks of | 


royal attention. One day he “was whispering something in the 
Czar’s ear, which put him in a sudden passion, and he inflicted 
some boxes on his importunate monitor, so that he lay stretched at 
full length, quite like a dying man, at the feet of his irate Majesty.” 
As a specimen of the Czar’s comic powers we may take the follow- 
ing story :—“ Baron Golowin had, from his cradle, a natural horror 
of salad and vinegar ; so the Czar, directing Colonel Chambers to 
hold him tight, forced salad and vinegar into his mouth and 
nostrils, until the blood flowing from his nose succeeded his violent 
coughing.” 
uch was the man whom history has been delighted to honour, 
and whose virtnes have been eulogized by the philosophers and 
moralists of all nations. A more savage, cruel, and selfish tyrant 
has seldom existed. His ferocity and sensuality made him a dis- 
grace to humanity, and to the religion which he outwardly professed. 
Undoubtedly the services which he rendered to Russia were im- 
mense. He prepared the way for the rapid steps which she has 
taken since his time. He organized her army, he created her naval 
wer. He commenced the policy in accordance with which she 
as gone on conquering and annexing, till her throne at one time 
threatened to overshadow the world. He roused her people from 
the lethargy into which they had fallen, and made a mighty nation 
out of their obscure tribes. And for all this he deserves, and has 
justly acquired, a great renown in his native land. But he is none 
the less to be condemned and detested as a man, even by those 
who admit his merits as amonarch. After Napoleon's retreat from 
Moscow, the half-grateful, half-fearful inhabitants of Germany be- 
stowed on the Russian soldiers, with whom they made acquantance 
for the first time, the name of Rettungs-Bestien. They could not 
call them “ Guardian Angels” without compromising the angelic 
character, so they styled them their “Guardian Brutes.” Some 
such Lettungs-Bestie we may consider Peter. History has hitherto 
honoured him with the title of “The Great > but if Truth had 


been consulted on the subject, he would have been more justly 
designated by the epithet of “The Brutal.” 





LIFE ON THE AMAZONS.* 


Tue title of this work bears a very pleasant promise, and excites 
large expectations. A naturalist, go where he will, finds plenty to 
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see, and, unless he make a very bad hand of telling his story, will 
never be at a loss for eager readers. But when it is an account of 
the Amazons, and by one who has spent eleven years in observing 
and studying the features and characteristics of that vast and won- 
derful region, there are not many who can remain indifferent to it. 
We venture to assure our readers that this work of Mr. Bates will 
not disappoint the expectations with which they will open it. With 
materials almost infinite in abundance, presenting an embarras de 
richesses, and with more than ordinary temptations to indulge in 
fine writing of the prose-run-mad sort, our naturalist has told _his 
tale in the most manly and satisfactory way. The fact is, that Mr. 
Bates’s travel was not play, but work. He set out with Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, in the spring of 1848, to study the natural history of 
“ Amazonia,” and to make a collection of objects and facts, which 
might serve towards a solution of the now famous problem of the 
Origin of Species. How diligently he laboured in this task may be 
judged from the fact that his collections include specimens of 
14,712 species from the animal kingdom alone, 8,000 of which are 
new to science. It is a fact singularly characteristic of the region 
he has studied, that 14,000 of these species belong to the class of 
insects ! 

It is difficult, by repeated efforts of imagination, to attain to 
anything like an adequate conception of the vastness of this 
creat River Amazons, and of the forest-covered region through 
which it rolls. The designation given to the river by the 
Paraenses, who, with justifiable pride, and with not much 
exaggeration, name it the Mediterranean of South America, is the 
expression of a truly poetic conception, and it materially helps us 
to turn to account figures and statistics which, taken by them- 
selves, might not present any distinct idea. The length of the 
Amazons, from its sources on the eastern slopes of the Andes to 
the Atlantic Ocean, is above 3,500 miles. The greatest breadth of 
its flat wooded valley is 540 miles. It receives the waters of num- 
berless tributaries, some of which are themselves rivers of immense 
length. The Tapajos is a thousand miles long, and for some dis- 
tance above its mouth from four to ten miles in breadth. The 
Madeira is 2,000 miles long, and joins the Amazons at the distance 
of 900 miles from the sea. Yet, so superior in volume and force is 
the grand river, that these immense currents poured into it do not 
reach the middle of the stream, and in a few miles become imper- 
ceptible. The Para river, sometimes represented as one of the 
mouths of the Amazons, is a vast estuary, 160 miles long, 
into which falls the Tocantins, a river 1,600 miles long, and 
ten miles broad at its mouth. Numerous narrow channels connect 
the Para with the Amazons. In the former the tides produce an 
upward current, but “in the Amazons the turbid flow of the 
mighty stream overpowers all tides, and produces a constant 
downward current.” And the river, victorious over the sea, tinges 
the water along the coast 200 miles from its mouth. Of its agency 
in the dispersion of bodies, both organic and inorganic, two facts 
mentioned by Mr. Bates furnish striking illustration. Rounded 
fragments of pumice-stone from the volcanoes of the Andes were 
found floating on the river 1,200 miles away, one piece even near 
Santarem, 900 miles still lower down. And patches of floating 
grass, with trunks of trees, withered foliage, and fruits of the 
Ubussii palm, were seen at sea about 400 miles from the mouth of 
the Amazons. 

Rivalling the river in vastness and sublimity stands the huge, 
immeasurable forest, rich, beyond all dreams, in living beauty ; 
awful in its occasional daylight stillness, and its evening ringing 
uproar of wild life. It covers half a continent with perpetual 
gloom ; incloses the great river with its tributaries and their lakes 
and myriad channels, like a wall; closely encircles the few towns 
and the scattered settlements established in cleared spaces along 
the river-banks ; and fascinates while it wearies and overpowers 
the imagination of man. The Anapt, one of the channels con- 
necting the Para with the Tocantins, “runs for several miles 
between two unbroken lines of fan-leaved palms, forming with 
their straight stems colossal palisades.” On the left bank of the 
Bay of Goajara “not an inch of soil was to be seen; the water 
frontage presented a compact wall of rich and varied forest, resting 
on the surface of the stream. It seemed to form a finished border 
to the water-scene, where the dome-like, rounded shapes of ex- 
ogenous trees which constituted the mass formed the groundwork, 
and the endless diversity of broad-leaved Heliconiae and palms, 
each kind differing in stem, crown, and fronds, the rich embroidery.” 
Yet, for all this wealth and variety of loveliness, it is easy to 
imagine that in voyaging week after week along the broad, yellow 
stream, with nothing else in sight but the “ long low lines of forest 
on the sea-like horizon, reach after reach,” the sameness grows 
oppressive and intolerable. It is felt as an unspeakable relief to 
see anywhere a slip of white sandy beach, waters of a dark colour, 
or lines of hills rising behind the forest-fringe. 

Mr. Bates made Para, the capital of the Amazons region, his first 
head-quarters, making excursions of several weeks or months into 
the interior, and returning thither for rest and fresh preparation. 
In the same way he afterwards established himself at Obydos, at 
Barra, on the Rio Negro, at Santarem, the most important towa 
on the great river, and at Ega, on the Upper Amazons. Ega was 
his head-quarters for four years and a half, and his excursions from 
thence into the surrounding region extended sometimes as far as 
300 or 400 miles. Of his cottage and way of life at this remote 
spot, he says :— 


“ Rude as the dwelling was, I look back with pleasure on the many 
Lappy months I spent in it. I rose generally with the sun, when the 
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grassy streets were wet with dew, and walked down to the river to 
bathe: five or six hours of every morning were spent in collecting in 
the forest, whose borders lay only five minutes’ walk from my house : 
the hot hours of the afternoon, between three and six o’clock, and the 
rainy days, were occupied in preparing and ticketing the specimens, 
making notes, dissecting, and drawing. I frequently had short 
rambles by water in a small montaria, with an Indian lad to paddle.” 


His pursuit of science for its own sake was, of course, a puzzle 
to the uncivilized and semi-civilized inhabitants of the little tropical 
village ; but when he told them he was collecting for the ‘ Museo 
de Londres,” and was paid for it, they could comprehend that. 
The people generally throughout the region are civil to strangers, 
indolent, contented, and miserably poor. 
sustained that it is very seldom they can be induced to work. 
is difficult to get hands for almost any kind of labour, and this 
forms a very serious hindrance to the development of the marvel- 
lous resources of that prolific region. Mr. Bates found a taste for 
reading “not at all uncommon among the better sort of people.” 
French romances had found their way into the solitudes, and 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was a favourite book. At Baiad, a small 
village of mud-plastered, palm-thatched hats, on the banks of the 
Tocantins, only reached by a ladder fixed against the bank of the 
river, our author found a classical library, with well-thumbed 
copies of Virgil, Terence, Cicero, and Livy. The Cucdma Indians 
are, however, given to work and the acquisition of property ; and 
our author tells us that 


“The first possession which they strive to acquire on descending 
the river into Brazil, which all the Peruvian Indians look upon as a 
richer country than their own, is a wooden trunk with lock and key; 
in this they stow away carefully all their earnings converted into 
clothing, hatchets, knives, harpoon heads, needles and threads, and so 
forth.” 


Mere life is so cheaply | 
It | 





Most of the Indians of the Amazons are characterised by a | 


singular dulness and apathy ; they seem to be without imagination, | more severe test, than by adopting the plot of her present novel 
j . 9 c > . 


curiosity, and feeling. Mr. Bates even asserts that “none of the 
Indian tribes on the Upper Amazons have an idea of a Supreme 
Being, and consequently have no word to express it in their own 
languages.” We hesitate to accept this assertion without some 
qualification. Mr. Bates, in his account of the Tuciinas, says that 
they believe in a “ superior being,” whom they name the Juruparé 
(Demon), and that his name is mixed up with all their ceremonies, 
but that they are reluctant to talk of him. And in his interesting 
account of the Passé Indians he quotes the assertion of the Portu- 
guese traveller Ribeiro (1774), that “they believed in a Creator of 
all things.” 
glimpse of in the story are the Muras on the Lower Amazons. 
Coarse, filthy, sullen and brutal, they offered neither salute nor 
civility to the traveller ; but they were annoying in their eagerness 
for cashaca (rum), “‘ which they seemed to consider the only good 
thing the white man brings with him.” Mr. Bates gives an account 
of a ridiculous semi-religious ceremonial observed by them. It 
consists of snuff-taking in a very surprising fashion. 


‘They begin by drinking large quantities of caystima and chashiri, 
fermented drinks made of various fruits and mandioca, but they prefer 
cashaca, or rum, when they can get it. In a short time they drink 
themselves into a soddened semi-intoxicated state, and then commence 
taking the Paric’. For this purpose they pair off, and each of the 
partners, taking a reed containing a quantity of the snuff, after going 
through a deal of unintelligible mummery, blows the contents with all 
his force into the nostrils of his companion. The effect on the usually 
dull and taciturn savages is wonderful; they become exceedingly 
talkative, sing, shout, and leap about in the wildest excitement. A 
re-action soon follows ; more drinking is then necessary to rouse them 
from their stupor, and thus they carry on for many days in suc- 
cession.” 


Mr. Bates, although he had in view the special purpose of finding 
illustrations, if possible, of the Darwinian theory, and to a certain 
extent, as he believes, succeeded in his object, does not by any 
means give prominence in his work to that theme. He thinks 
that he has found proof of the origination of a physiological 
species from “ the varieties of a pre-existing closely allied one,” in 
the case of certain butterflies of the genus Heliconia (or Heliconius, 
according to a suggestion made by a German naturalist and adopted 
by our author). From the relative a rpm position of two 
species—H. Melpomene and H. Thelxiope—and the existence of 
transition forms connecting them by a complete chain of grada- 
tions, Mr. Bates concludes that the one is derived from, or is a 
modification of the other. The “ competition” among plants and 
trees is very strikingly exhibited in tropical forests. All are 
struggling upwards with “ reckless energy” to the light and the 
air, and many also downwards with their roots for food and 
moisture. Many perish in the strife. One parasitic tree has 
acquired, from the manner of its climbing, the name of Sipd 
Matador, or the Murderer liana. It fixes its stem to some tree, 
throws out arms at intervals as it climbs, clasps its supporter to 
death, and at last falls with it to the ground. In these forests 
animals become climbers to a surprising extent. Among the 
examples of this tendency cited by our author are all the monkeys, 
a genus allied to the bears, the gallinaceous birds, and the car- 
nivorous ground-beetles. 

Mr. Bates’s narrative abounds in curious and interesting details 
of animal life, personal incident and adventure, with some “ hair- 
breadth ’scapes,” and quiet, unexaggerated descriptions of Amazonian 
scenery and life. He overdoes nothing, least of all things merely 
personal. Of the natural history passages in his work we may 


The lowest and most repulsive tribe we catch a | 





mention as particularly attractive those relating to the Saiiba 
Ants, the Termites or White Ants, the Foraging Ants, the great 
butterflies, mason-bees, humming-birds, and their curious counter- 
feits, the humming-bird hawk-moths, toucans, turtles, alligators, 
&e. He tells us of the pet monkeys of which the Brazilians are 
very fond, and of which he counted thirteen species in the streets 
of Para ; of the bats and his battle with them in his bedroom at 
Caripi; of boa-constrictors and rattlesnakes ; of dolphins and 
vultures. Then, among the pests and perils of waters and woods 
in the tropics, he speaks of the sudden storms, the heat, fever, 
ague, mosquitoes, ticks, the Motiica, the Piim fly, the fire-ant, 
whose sting is like the puncture of a red hot needle, and another 
insect pest, “ with a proboscis half an inch long and sharper than 
the finest needle.” In the remoter solitudes of the Upper Amazon, 
where you may sail for nineteen days and see no human dwelling, 
our traveller found a tribe of cannibals. At one place he met with 
a Gibraltar Jew; at another with an old Indian witch; and at 
Aveyros he must have been startled to find a lively old priest who 
had taken the homceopathy fever and could talk of nothing but 
globules ! “ He had a Portuguese Homceopathic Dictionary,” a case 
of glass tubes and globules, and was enthusiastically doctoring 
the whole village. 

We had noted some other passages for remark, but our allotted 
space is exhausted, and we can only counsel our readers, if they 
have any love for nature and have not lost the capacity of enjoying 
the healthful “ sensation” which the contemplation of her scenes 
and phenomena is fitted to impart, to make early acquaintance 
with this delightful story of “ The Naturalist on the Amazons.” 
The book is tastefully illustrated, and furnished with a map of the 
river. 








A DARK NIGHT'S WORK.* 


Mrs. GASKELL could hardly have subjected her powers to a 


From the moment that the night’s work is accomplished which 

involves her heroine in misery, the impossibility of a happy solu- 

tion of her plight is so insurmountable, that the story becomes 

gloomy without hope of any satisfactory clearing up ; and though 

the author has forced it to a tolerably happy conclusion, we feel 

that such a termination belongs wholly to fiction, and could not 

have taken place in real life. No one who reads a daily news- 
paper will believe that a judge would interfere to save the life of a 
man who has been condemned to die for murder, on private infor- 
mation that the murder has been committed by some one else, and 
that he and the Home Secretary would keep such a revelation 
secret. Yet on this condition depends almost entirely the marriage 
of Ellinor to the Rev. Mr. Livingstone, and the happy termination 
of her undeserved troubles. The worthy canon probably loved her 
well enough to have married her, even with the public stain upon 
her family resulting from the fact that her father, in a moment of 
passion, had struck and killed his partner. But the blot must 
remain. The lover, his wife, and their children must wear it in the 
public eye. This would be the termination of the story in reality ; 
and we cannot comfort ourselves with the belief that a good 
and beautiful girl has been rewarded for years of suffering by 
becoming a happy and honoured wife, when we feel that, except in 
a book, no such fate could have been hers. The stain of her 
father’s offence must have clung to her, to her husband, to her 
children. All must have been under a cloud—and a very gloomy 
one. The result is that, looking at the story as a faithful reflection 
of life—and if it is not that, it is nothing—-we believe only the 
misfortune which makes the life of the heroine capable but of one 
consolation, but quite incapable of the mild sunburst which cheers 
the latter pages of Mrs. Gaskell’s work. 

Nor are we quite satisfied with the incident from which the title 
is taken. That a man who has given himself up to self-indulgence 
should, in a moment of passion, strike another, and that the 
blow should take immediate and fatal effect, is not impossible. But 
it is in the highest degree improbable that he and his daughter 
should at once consent to their servant’s proposition to bury the 
dead body in the garden, and so hush the matter up. The incident 
of Dunster’s death, if meant to be sensational, is not at all so. It 
does not even surprise us. Weare not in any manner prepared 
for it, nor does it much affect us, though it is the only attempt 
at a stirring incident in the story. We see only the difficulty in 
which it involves Mr. Wilkins and his daughter, and that any 
hope of the girl’s marriage with the young barrister to whom she 
is engaged is now out of the question. An interest, it is true, is 
awakened for Ellinor, whose prospects are suddenly blighted by 
her father’s unhappy accident ; but we somewhat lose respect for 
her when we see her insensible to the impossibility of her union 
with Mr. Corbet—an insensibility which we should not expect to find 
in the high-minded girl she is represented to be. The same heroism 
which enables her, for her father’s sake, to hide the dreadful secret 
in her breast, and which eventually—when the body has been dis- 
covered in making the railway cutting through the garden, and the 
servant, whose horse-lancet is found along with it, is put upon his 
trial for murder—hurries her home from Italy to vindicate Dixon’s 
character and save his life, should have decided her at once to 
break off her engagement. Instead of which she sounds him in 
this fashion :— 


*¢ Suppose, Ralph, that a girl was engaged to be married -—’ 





* A Dark Night’s Work. By Mrs, Gaskell, Author of “Mary Barton,” &c. 
Smith & Elder. 
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“<T can very easily suppose that, with you by me,’ said he, filling 
up her pause. 

Pe Oh! but I don’t mean myself at all,’ replied she, reddening. ‘ I 
am only thinking of what might happen ; and suppose that this girl 
knew of some one belonging to her—we will call it a brother—who 
had done something wreng, that would bring disgrace upon the 
whole family if it was known—though, indeed, it might not have been 
so very wrong as it seemed, and as it would look to the world—ought 
she to break off her engagement for fear of involving her lover in 
the disgrace ?’ 

“€¢ Certainly not, without telling him her reason for doing so.’ 

«“¢ Ah! but suppose she could not. She might not be at liberty to 
do so?’ 

“*¢T can’t answer supposititious cases. I must have the facts—if facts 
there are—more plainly before me before I can give an opinion. 
Who are you thinking of, Ellinor ?’ asked he, rather abruptly. 

“Oh, of no one,’ she answered in affright. ‘Why should I be 
thinking of any one? I often try to plan out what I should do, or 
what I ought to do, if such and such a thing happened, just as you 
recollect I used to wonder if I should have presence of mind in case 
of fire.’ 

«Then, after all, you yourself are the girl who is engaged, and who 
has the imaginary brother who gets into disgrace ?’ 

“¢ Yes, I suppose so,’ said she, a little annoyed at having betrayed 
any personal interest in the affair. 

“ He was silent, meditating. 

“* Theve is nothing wrong in it,’ said she, timidly, ‘is there Pp’ 

**<«T think you had better tell me fully out what is in your mind,’ he 
replied, kindly. ‘Something has happened which has suggested these 


whom you have been hearing lately? I know you used to do so 
formerly, when you were a little girl.’ 

““*No; it was avery foolish question of mine, and I ought not 
to have said anything about it. See! here is Mr. Ness overtaking us.’”’ 


But with these objections the story is admirably told. The 
young barrister, whose love is strong but whose ambition masters 
it, is a faithful sketch of a nature not incapable of generous emo- 
tions, but more fascinated by worldly advantages, and with some 
struggles with his better feelings watching an opportunity of 
crying “ off” from his love bargain. Mr. Wilkins, too, the country 
conveyancer, over-educated for his career, and debarred by his birth 
and profession from mixing with the society for which his intel- 
lectual accomplishments qualify him—chafing under the lot which 
dooms him to be only “ Wilkins the attorney,” and lapsing, after 
his wife’s death, into habits of intemperance, till he is obliged to 
confide his practice to a partner whom he dislikes, and whom, in a 
fit of passion, he kills, is a character faithfully elaborated. One of 
the best scenes in the book is that in which the explosion takes 





omy between Wilkins and Ralph Corbet, which gives the latter | 
is desired pretext fur breaking off his engagement with Ellinor. | 


Ralph is trying to bring the attorney to terms about Ellinor’s 
portion, in pursuance of an arrangement to which Mr. Wilkins 


had consented some time previously. Mr. Wilkins is drinking | 


cognac pretty freely after dinner, and complains that he has been 
troubled with headache during the day :— 


“*T am sorry for it,” said Ralph, ‘ for I wanted particularly to speak 
to you about business—about my marriage, in fact.’ 

“Well! speak away; I’m as clear-headed as any man, if that’s 
what you mean ?’ 

“Ralph bowed a little contemptuonsly. 

“* What I wanted to say was, that I am anxious to have all things 


arranged for my marriage in August. Ellinor is so much better now; | 


in fact, so strong, that I think we may reckon upon her standing the 
change to a London life pretty well.’ 

“Mr. Wilkins stared at him rather blankly; but did not imme- 
diately speak. 

_“**Of course I may have the deeds drawn up in which, as by pre- 
vious arrangement, you advance a certain portion of Ellinor’s fortune 
for the purposes therein to be assigned ; as we settled last year when 
I hoped to have been married in August ?’ 

“A thought flitted through Mr. Wilkins’s confused brain that he 
should find it impossible to produce the thousands required without 
having recourse to the money-lenders, who were already making diffi- 
culties, and charging him usurious interest for the advances they had 
lately made ; and he unwisely tried to obtain a diminution in the sum 
he had originally proposed to give Ellinor. ‘Unwisely,’ because he 
might have read Ralph’s character better than to suppose he would 
easily consent to any diminution without good and sufficient reason 
being given, or without some promise of compensating advantages in 
the future for the present sacrifice asked from him. But, perhaps, 
Mr. Wilkins, dulled as he was by wine, thought he could allege a good 
and sufficient reason, for he said : 

“* You must not be hard upon me, Ralph. That promise was made 
before—before I exactly knew the state of my affairs !’ 

. ‘Before Dunster’s disappearance, in fact,” said Mr. Corbet, fixing 
his steady, penetrating eyes on Mr. Wilkins’s countenance. 
ia Yes—exactly—before Dunster’s * mumbled out Mr. Wilkins, 

J and confused, and not finishing his sentence. 

b M,. the way,’ said Ralph (for with careful carelessness of manner 
e thought he could extract something of the real nature of the im- 
pending disgrace from his companion, in the state in which he then 
was; and if he only knew more about this danger he could guard 
against it; guard others : perhaps himself). ‘ By the way, have you 
ever heard anything of Dunster since he went off to—America, isn’t 
it thought ?’ ; 

“ He was startled beyond his power of self-control by the instanta- 
Se oto pb which his question produced. Both 

ed up; Mr. Wilkins white, shaking, i i 
but unable to form a sensible contence.” ER 











*“€ Good God! sir, what is the matter?’ said Ralph, alarmed at 
these signs of physical suffering. 

“Mr. Wilkins sat down, and repelled his nearer approach without 
speaking. 

«Tt is nothing, only this headache which shoots through me at 
times. Don’t look at me, sir, in that way. It is very unpleasant to 
find another man’s eyes perpetually fixed upon you.’” 


The conversation proceeds. Wilkins plies himself with more 
brandy, and tries to look the young barrister down, but feels his 
keen, observant gaze trying to read him :— 


«“¢ What were we talking about ?’ said Ralph, at length, with the 
most natural air in the world, just as if he had really been forgetful of 
some half-discussed subject of interest. 

«¢Of what you'd a d—d deal better hold your tongue about,’ 
growled out Mr. Wilkins, in a surly, thick voice. 

“¢Sir!’ said Ralph, starting to his feet with real passion at being 
so addressed by ‘ Wilkins the attorney.’ 

Yes,’ continued the latter, ‘I’ll manage my own affairs, and allow 
of no meddling and no questioning. I said so once before, and I was 
not minded, and bad came of it; and now I say it again. And if 
you’re to come here and put impertinent questions, and stare at me as 
you've been doing this half-hour past, why, the sooner you leave this 
house the better!’ ” 


The conversation now hurries to a crisis. Corbet tells the 
attorney that he has taken too much brandy, and does not know 
what he is saying; if he did, he would leave his house for ever. 


questions. Are you putting youree!f in the place of any one about | Wilkins replies, that if Corbet dares again to talk and look as he 


has done this evening, he will ring the bell and have him shown 
to the door. Corbet seizes his opportunity, tells Wilkins that 
henceforth they are strangers, that he has severed an engagement 
which could not have been happy, and dashes out of the room. 
The subsequent interview between Ellinor and her father, when 
the former receives a note from Corbet informing her of what has 
passed, presents a moving picture of affection and remorse. 

Indeed, throughout the book, painful and a as its subject 
is, we feel our sympathies held by the fine womanly touches with 
which it abounds. Ellinor’s attachment to her father through all 
his faults, and the sufferings they cause her,—the fondness with 
which she cherishes the rosy lock of her infant sister’s hair, her 
mother’s unfinished piece of sewing, the last scrawl in pencil 
of her dying father,—the decision of her resolve, come what 
may, to save old Dixon's life,—and the humility with which she 
kneels down before the old man after he is released from prison, 
and implores him to say that he forgives her, and, placing his 
hands on her head, entreats him to bless her, are all conceived 
with exquisite tenderness and pathos. Miss Monro, too, the 
generous-hearted old maid, who can believe nothing evil of 
Wilkins or his daughter, and who plans and contrives to bring 
about the marriage of Ellinor with Canon Livingstone, is one of 
the best characters in the book. Nor must we omit to say a word 
for the canon himself. His character is skilfully contrasted with 
that of Corbet, the barrister, Q.C., and judge, who, when his 
ambition is satisfied, deubts whether his grand wife is after all 
worth the loss of the delicate worn woman who, fifteen years after 
their love days, stands before him to petition for her servant's life. 
The canon is a true lover. When he hears that Ellinor is engaged 
he does not indeed take the vow of celibacy, but he allows no new 
love to supplant her in his heart ; and when at last she imparts to 
him the secret which has made her refuse the renewed offer of his 
hand, he takes her into his arms and says, “‘ Poor, poor Ellinor! 
How I wish I had known of all this years and years ago: I could 
have stood between you and so much.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Tue author of “ Mary Powell” has employed her pen upon a 
sketch,* which seems partly intended to show the value of a 
timely friend to those who have lapsed from virtue, and partly to 
recall the troubles and severities which marked the transition of 
England in the times of Edward VI. and Mary from the old faith 
to the new. Roger and Bessy are fellow servants in the family of 
Master Kempton. Bessy has saved thirty pounds. Roger gambles 
away money to the same amount, which his master has given him 
to pay a creditor. Bessy gives him her savings to replace what he 
has lost, and Roger becomes a reformed character. Subsequently 
they marry. The young king dies; his sister ascends the throne, 
and Roger, with some companions, who have been found engaged 
in Protestant worship at Islington, is sent to the stake. It may be 
objected that the representation of the history of those times is 
one-sided. But there can be no question about the neatness with 
which her story is told. 

With a view “to direct the attention of the young and thought- 
ful reader to the typical character of that dispensation which 
reached its fulfilment when the Son of God exclaimed on the 
cross, ‘It is finished,’ ” Mrs. Elizabeth Anne Campbell has written 
a poem,t remarkable only for its good intention. We doubt 
whether a poetic medium is suitable for the instruction she desires. 
to convey ; and we are sure that the subject would be much more 
within the comprehension of young minds were it treated in prose. 
We fear, moreover, that we cannot highly commend the author on 





* Bessy’s Money. By the author of ‘“‘ Mary Powell.” Arthur Hall, 


+ Life Unfolding. A Poem for the Young. By Elizabeth Anne Campbell. 
Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt, 
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the score of her poetic talents. We have not often seen the line 
of mediocrity so strictly preserved. 


_ Men of one idea are generally persistent, loquacious, indefatiga- 

ble, and tiresome. We fear we must set Mr. Cave Thomas down 
as one of them, for all these qualities are displayed in his book on 
the “Holiness of Beauty.”* His “ idea” is that physical beauty is 
the outward form and purpose of Christianity ; so that if a man is 
club-footed, or has one leg shorter than the other, or has a hump 
on his back, he cannot be as good a Christian as the man who is 
straight and well-limbed. He quotes Scripture in support of his 
views, evidently without a correct comprehension of its texts, or 
making the least allowance for the imagery which pervades them. 
Because our Saviour and his apostles healed the sick, he concludes 
that healing naturally proceeds from a holy spirit. We have here 
a new specific. That health and length of days are restored by a 
holy spirit he proves by such texts as these :—‘ The Spirit giveth 
life ;” “ But unto you that fear my name shall the Son of 
Righteousness arise with healing in his wings; and ye shall go 
forth, and grow up, as calves of the stall ;” “ Iam come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly ;” 
“The fear of the Lord prolongeth days ;” “ He that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life ;” 
“Behold, I will bring health and cure, and I will cwre them, and 
will reveal unto them the abundance of peace and truth ;” “ B 
me thy days shall be multiplied, and the years of thy life shall be 
increased ;” “His flesh shall be fresher than a child’s: he shall 
return to the days of his youth.” Some of these passages are 
wholly inapplicable to Mr. Thomas's position. Those which, taken 
literally, seem to favour it, must be taken with great qualification, 
seeing how many very holy persons die in extreme youth. We 
grant, however, that the regular habits of a Christian's life are 
conducive to health ; but Christians are not the only persons who 
lead regular lives. 


Mr. Stanley Jevons, M.A., formerly of the Syduey Royal Mint, 
has written a pamphlet upon the fall of gold,t a subject which 
may be interesting to some of our readers. Mr. Jevons states his 
case with happy lucidity, and has the advantage of understanding 
the subject on which he writes. a 

Miss Ellen Barlee ushers a new book into the world with 
modesty, which will not fail to set off its sterling merits. Readers 
who have a partiality for a religious novel will find in it the work 
of a sincere mind, and by no means a dull one. 

“Grammar of English Grammars” is a puzzling, and, at first 
sight, egotistical title, for Mr. Lowres to have given his work ;§ 
nor are we satisfied that it is appropriate, even with the author's 
explanation that he has thus named it because it exhibits the 
various systems enunciated by different grammarians. 
objection apart, the book deserves every praise for the thorough 
manner in which Mr. Lowres has gone into his subject. 

If we wished to point out a striking sample of the effects of 
progress, we could hardly do better than compare the Butler's 
Atlas of 1863 || with the same work twenty years ago. Even 
upon the latest preceding edition there are many improvements. 
Old maps have been revised and new ones added. The price of 
the work has also been revised in the interest of the purchaser ; 
and, notwithstanding its additions, can now be bought for half a 
guinea, instead of twelve shillings. Nothing can be more finished 
than the execution of the maps. They are beautifully clean, and 
coloured in the very best style. : 


Messrs. Macmillan have added the “ Elements of Euclid” to their 
school class-books. The editor has pursued the plan long ago recom- 
mended by Professor De Morgan, of breaking up the demonstra- 
tions into their constituent parts, so that each distinct assertion in 
the argument begins a new line, and at the end of each assertion 
is a reference to the principle on which it depends. The edition 
has other advantages ; and an appendix is added, consisting of 
propositions supplemental to those in the “ Elements of Euclid.” 
It is a valuable addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s series. 


One of the results of Dr. Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch 
will probably be a closer study of Hebrew, and Dr. Kalisch’s 
Grammar** supplies the means. We are glad to see that the 
author testifies to the generous reception accorded to the first part ; 
@ guarantee of the success of the second. 


“Geography Classified” is the title of a new worktt by Mr. 
Edwin Adams, junior master of the Lower School, Dulwich College, 
for the use of teachers and upper forms in schools. It is “a 
systematic manual of mathematical, physical, and political geo- 
graphy, with geographical, segmttegindd, and historical notes.” But 
even this copious sub-title by no means conveys the immense 
amount of information the book contains. 





* The Holiness of Beauty ; or, the Conformation of the Material by the Spiritual. 
By W. Cave Thomas. Ellis. 

+ A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold ascertained, and its Social Effects set 
forth. With two diagrams. By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. E. Stanford. 

t Helen Lindsay ; or, the Trial of Faith. By Ellen Barlee. Emily Faithfull. 

§ Grammar of English Grammars ; or Advanced Manual of English Grammar 
and Language, Critically and Historically considered; with Numerous Exercises. 
By Jacob Lowres. Longmans. 

| An Atlas of Modern Geography. By Samuel Butler, D.D. 
Edited by the Author’s Son. Longmans. 

© The Elements of Euclid. By I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

** 4 Hebrew Grammar with Exercises. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph. D., M.A. In 
Two Parts. Part Il. Longmans. 

tt Geography Classified. By Edwin Adams, F.R.G,S. Chapman & Hall. 


A New Edition. 


But, this | oorrelated mechanical and chemical action. 








SCIENCE. 


THE DIRECT CORRELATION OF MECHANICAL AND 
CHEMICAL FORCES. 


Prrnars nothing has proved of greater importance in the 
advance of the modern sciences, especially physics, electrics, and 
mechanics, than the simple but important doctrine enunciated by 
Grove, of the correlation of the physical forces. Since this impor- 
tant truth was made known, that motion arrested as motion was not 
an annihilation of force, but that there must be an immediate 
equivalent in some other state, and that this motion was converti- 
ble into heat ; heat again into electricity ; electricity into motion ; 
and that these three forces were interconvertible one with the 
other, this idea of the correlation of forces has never been lost 
sight of in the study and application of any of the sciences. 
Hitherto, however, no one has shown mechanical force to be in 
direct correlation with chemical action, and an important addition 
to our knowledge on this point formed the subject last week of a 
paper by Mr. Sorby before the Royal Society. 

t was well known that mechanical force could be produced by 
chemical action, as also that chemical action could be produced 
indirectly from mechanical force, through the agency of electricity 
or heat ; but Mr. Sorby’s experiments show that mechanical force 
will directly modify chemical actions. 

In Switzerland, in many places, there occurs a conglomerate of 
limestone pebbles of a remarkable character, known as the “ nagel- 
flue.” The singularity of that deposit is, that the constituent 
pebbles, which are of hard limestone, are impressed more or less 
deeply one into the other. What cause produced this remarkable 
condition was unknown both to chemists and geologists. 

The French and German savans, especially Lartet, Blum, Von 
Dechen, Escher von der Linth, Noggerath, and Daubrée, have 
written upon the subject, some of them attributing the impressions 
entirely to merely mechanical, others to purely chemical action. 
During a recent visit to Germany, Mr. Sorby, who has long devoted 
himself to the study of the intimate structure of rocks, obtained 
from Professor Blum a specimen of these impressed pebbles, and 
by fine microscopic sections found along the line of contact of their 


| surfaces a shaly matter, or residue formed of insoluble particles 


equivalent in quantity to the estimated bulk of the insoluble 
grains formerly contained in that portion of the limestone pebble 
which had been removed to form the cavity. As this im- 
pressing or excavating action occurred only where the pressure of 
pebble on pebble had been exerted, and nowhere else, he was led 
to perceive that the peculiar characters of this and other similar 
obscure phenomena could only be produced by a combined and 


Bunsen, Hopkins, and Thompson have shown that the points of 
fusion of various substances and the melting-point of ice are modi- 
fied by the action of mechanical pressure. For example, under 
great pressure the temperature at which ice commences to thaw is 
lowered. Mr. Sorby now shows that the mechanical equivalent of 
the force with which water tends to freeze can be calculated from 
the ascertained data of temperature and pressure. He also proves 
that the solubility of salts is modified in like manner. If when a 
salt dissolves in water, the resulting solution occupies more space 
than the bulk of the ingredients when uncombined, it is evident 
that if the solution be made to take place under pressure, me- 
chanical force has to be overcome in the process ; and Mr. Sorby 
shows that the resistance of mechanical force opposes chemical 
action in a direct degree and causes the salt to be less soluble ; 
as also that the mechanical force with which the salt tends 
to dissolve may be calculated from the proportionate reduction ef 
the chemical action by the methanical pressure employed. If, on 
the contrary, the salts expand in crystallizing from solution, when 
the solution has to take place under pressure, mechanical force has 
to be overcome in the act of change. The solubility of the salt is 
in this case increased, and we may determine the amount of the 
mechanical force with which it tends to crystallize from a super- 
saturated solution. 

In his experiments on these direct effects of mechanical force on 
chemical action, Mr. Sorby obtained the requisite pressure by 
sealing up in strong glass tubes, at a temperature artificially reduced 
below that of the air at the time being, more liquid than the tubes 
could contain at the natural temperature of the atmosphere. When, 
theretore, after the sealing, the temperature of the surrounding air 
was restored to the inclosed fluids, they would by their expansive 
force maintain a pressure of a hundred atmospheres, or more or 
less, according to the salt employed in the solution, and the tem- 
perature at which the tubes were sealed, for several weeks, or 
even some months. 

In the case of sal-ammoniac, which expands on dissolving, the 
mechanical force with which it tends to dissolve in a solution con- 
taining one per cent. less than could be dissolved without pressure 
at the particular temperature at which the experiment is made, 
would be sufficient to raise 171 times its own weight to the height 
of one métre. Chloride of sodium, which, on the contrary, expands 
in crystallizing, tends to crystallize from a solution containing one 
per cent. more of salt than could be dissolved under the like con- 
ditions of temperature without pressure with a force sufficient to 
raise 157 times its own weight to the same height ; whilst, under 
similar circumstances, sulphate of copper tends to dissolve with a 
force that would only raise seven times its own weight ; these in- 
stances showing the great difference in the mechanical equivalent 
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of different salts. We thus see that mechanical force will counter- 
balance the forces concerned in the phenomena of solution or 
crystallization, according to definite laws, and thus a direct correla- 
tion is proved. Some may question whether solution and crystalliza- 
tion should be looked upon as chemical changes. Mr.Sorby has, how- 
ever, described experiments that go far towards proving at least the 
high probability that mechanical pressure will decrease or increase 
the exercise of chemical affinity, according as. mechanical force 
has to be overcome in the change, or comes in to assist it. In the 
former case, mechanical force is set free at the expense of chemical 
energy, which is thereby, to a certain extent, diminished ; and, in 
the latter, mechanical force ceasing, as such, gives rise to chemical 
activity. 

This new phase in the correlation of forces is the first step in an 
almost new branch of scientific research that ultimately may prove 
one of high interest in throwing light on the phenomena of 
chemical affinity and crystallization, as well as in explaining vari- 
ous geological phenomena—the results of rock-masses having for 
long periods been subjected to pressure, and during which such 
mechanical force may have materially modified those chemical 
changes that were dependent on weak affinities and on slow 
action taking place through long periods of time. 








MR. GASSIOT’S SPECTROSCOPE. 


WuEN Fox Talbot first noticed, many years ago, the power of a 
rism in analyzing the light of coloured flames, perhaps no one 
ad dreamed that future analysis of the solar beams would reveal the 

incandescent condition of the bright orb of day and of the glittering 
stars of night, and a vast number of other important truths. To 
the energy and liberality of British merchants Science seems to be 
as much indebted as to its specially devoted pursuers. De la Rue, 
with his clockwork telescope and the photo-heliograph from Kew, 
did the most important work at the last total solar eclipse ; Carring- 
ton, at Red Hill, has stored for years more regular and impor- 
tant details of the sun-spots than any professional astronomer ; 
Nasmyth, of steam-hammer notoriety, discovered those strange bright 
streaks, the “ willow leaves,” with which the sun’s whole surface is 
covered ; but no one has for a longer period more continuously, 
more practically, or so modestly and so unassumingly, done such 
magnificent deeds in behalf of the progress of knowledge and in 
aid of certain branches of scientific investigations as Mr. Gassiot, 
of Clapham. Of his wonderful electrical apparatus there are but 
few who have not heard, but there are not many who have seen ; 
indeed, all that the world knows of Mr. Gassiot’s scientific doings 
is obtained far more from what is spoken of them by others than 
by any prominence he himself gives to his labours and his almost 
lavish expenditure. At the Royal Society last week there was 
described and exhibited the most exquisite and wonderful spectro- 
scope that has ever been constructed. We need scarcely say it 
was Mr. Gassiot’s. Rumour says it has cost £200; but the cost 
had not been a consideration with the owner. He had been brought, 
as one of the jurors during the Great Exhibition of 1851, into 
communication with Mr. Browning of the Minories, and at a 
subsequent period he had been shown by that clever manufacturer 
an admirable spectroscope with two prisms and a magnifying power 
of 40 linear. When Professor Roscoe figured in his book on 
“Spectrum Analysis” the instrument made by Steinheil, of 
Munich, for Kirchoff and Bunsen, with three prisms of 45° and 
one of 60°, Mr. Gassiot’s attention was attracted by some ele- 
mentary experiments of Mr. Browning, to show the practicability of 
constructing a spectroscope of far higher power. The order which 
one might have expected was given—to construct the most com- 
ee and powerful instrument that was possible for practical use. 

t has been done, and the instrument, with its micrometers, verniers, 
telescope-scales, collimator, eye-pieces, and every devisable means 
for accuracy and minuteness of detail in observation, and facility 
of repeating experiments with the greatest certainty, is before 
the world. The means for the latter result will be appreciated by 
every operator that has been obliged to work with minute portions 
of substances or limited extents of surface. Not only is the instru- 
ment of the finest possible workmanship, but there have been 
introduced into its construction so many practical contrivances for 
facilitating its use, that it will be difficult indeed for any future 
instrument to surpass it. The refracting portion consists of a train 
of nine prisms of Chance’s extra-dense optical flint-glass of nearly 
4 specific gravity—the prisms increasing in size in the order they 
occupy, so as not in the first case to offer more resistance than 
could be avoided to the passage of the light, and ultimately, as the 
Tays were spread open in passing from prism to prism, by their 
gradual enlargement of size to prevent any escaping beyond the 
boundaries of the prisms themselves. The prisms are all made to 
the angle of 45°, and not GO°, or right-angled, as commonly em- 
ployed, whereby the rays of light are much more economically 
preserved, loss of light by reflection prevented, the largest surface 
presented to the telescope, and many other advantages obtained. 

_ The result fully justifies the adoption of this arrangement, as the 
simple experiment of using acommon spirit-lamp with a salted 
wick at once proves, the light passing readily through the whole 
train of prisms, and the familiar double lines D being distinctly 
visible even with a magnifying power in the telescope of a hundred 
diameters. 

As an illustration of the cost, care, and difficulty of manu- 
facturing the prisms, we may mention that in one case no less than 








two blocks of glass, costing upwards of £2 each, were cut up and 
rejected through defects in their substance, and out of the third 
only one prism was obtained, which thus in waste material and 
workmanship—for the difficulty of grinding and polishing to a per- 
fectly flat surface is very great—cost a sum of seven or eight 
pounds. Each prism is mounted on a separate plate with a V 
fitting, a great improvement on the ordinary glueing down, and is 
retained in its place by a moveable clamping-screw attached 
to a curved upright, which coincides with the apex of the 
prism and forms a guard—a most necessary protection, for 
fragments split off from the dense glass if the prisms are 
even roughly handled in ordinary lifting. Moreover, by this 
method of fixing, the prisms can be adjusted with the greatest 
accuracy—a thing not possible at all in the old method pursued by 
other makers. Another improvement is the placing of the pivoting 
points for the turning of the prisms at the side, or more properly 
base, instead of in the centre, as this arrangement permits them to 
be turned quite round, free of each other, and without their angles 
being brought into contact, as must be the case when they are 
made to rotate on their centres. The ordinary milled-headed screws 
are not used, but the screws employed have heads sunk into the 
plates in which they work, and are moved by a key which fits into 
a square socket in the sunk head. No one thus can derange the 
instrument. The circular plate on which the prisms are placed is 
mounted eccentrically on the main plate of the instrument, in 
order that, the centre of the last prism coinciding with the centre 
of the main plate, the circular index-scale on its outer rim may be 
read at once correctly. When a reflector is used at the end 
of the train of prisms, a special adjustment is provided for by a 
notch and stop, for bringing its centre, instead of that of the last 
prism, into coincidence with the centre of the main plate ; the 
telescope thus still observing and reading from the same fixed 
central point round which it traverses. The edge of this large 
circular main plate is divided to read to 10", and is composed of 
an alloy of palladium and silver—a material much harder than 
platinum, and keeping its colour equally well. The divisions are read 
off by two small microscopes, secured by springs, and which can be 
shifted by sliding them in grooves to any part of the divided circle, 
The various supporting bars used in the instrument are wrought 
out of stout rolled sheet brass instead of being cast; greater 
strength being thus obtained, with a reduction of weight. 

The collimator and its tube may be regarded as a telescope in 
which the eye-piece is replaced by a pair of adjustable knife-edges 
of aluminium-bronze. These are acted upon by a micrometer screw 
that shows the width of the slit formed by their separation. These 
are again furnished with a reflecting and a refracting prism, by 
means of which three separate spectra can be superimposed in the 
field of view and examined together side by side. The telescopes 
have achromatic object-glasses of two inches diameter and two feet 
focal length. The examining telescope is furnished with ten Huy- 
ghen’s eye-pieces, yielding from 10 to 100 magnifying power, 
the lines with the highest power being nearly free from curva- 
ture. They are made to approach or recede from the prisms 
by means of rack-work, and can be turned round on their centres. 
In the interspace between them an apparatus is placed projecting 
the rays of light passed through a photographic micrometer on to 
the surface of the last prism, with the rays passing through which 
they are reflected up the tube of the examining telescope, which 
is adjusted for parallel lines—that is, to the sun and not to the 
centre of the apparatus—and form a measuring image in the field 
of view of the telescope, and to all appearance in front of the 
spectrum. 

At the exhibition of this remarkable instrument at the Royal 
Society, the President spoke in the highest terms of the great 
merits of its construction, as did also Mr. Warren de la Rue, 
Mr. Gassiot, with his characteristic liberality, intends to place this 
costly and unequalled instrument in the Observatory at Kew, that 
practical scientific work may be done with it on all possible 
occasions. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


TuE Soirée of the President of the Royal Society, on Saturday 
last, was a large and brilliant gathering, and we are glad to add 
that General Sabine was honoured on that occasion by the presence 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who appeared to take 
much interest in the exhibition of valuable objects, with which 
the noble rooms of Burlington House were crowded. 

Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney exhibited his oil-gas signal-lamp, the 
flashes of which may be seen for a distance of fifty miles, and his 
gas-making apparatus for lighting ships ; Mr. Gassiot, his won- 
derful spectroscope, just finished by Mr. Browning of the Minories, 
of which we give a special notice. Amongst other highly interest- 
ing objects were Mr. Sorby’s specimens of mica-schist, showing 
the effects of ripple-drift, and his microscopic preparations exem- 
plifying his theory of the correlation between mechanical force and 
chemical action. Mr. Siemens’ bathometer, an instrument for 
measuring the depth of the sea without sinking a line to the 
bottom ; Professor Maxwell’s pendulum to show the com- 
position of vibrations ; model of a ring of satellites revolving 
round a centre; Professor Tyndall’s ingenious apparatus for 
showing the vibrations of a tuning-fork, illuminated by the electric 
light, by means of a series of luminous curves reflected by a mirror 
on a screen ; models of an armour-plated 50-gun frigate with fixed 
cupola, of Lord Morley’s unsinkable pleasure-boat, of a life-boat 
for vessels of war which rights and frees itself of water in fourteen 
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seconds, and of a propeller working within a shield to facilitate 
steering round, by Mr. Turner, of the Woolwich Dockyard. 

Messrs. Smith & Beck had a fine display of microscopes and 
microscopic objects ; and Mr. Gregory exhibited some fine speci- 
mens of Old Red Sandstone fossil fishes. Of thallium—the metal 
recently discovered by Mr. Crookes—masses ten inches in length, 
and weighing 6,000 grains, were shown by Messrs. Bell, Brothers, 
of Newcastle, the great aluminium manufacturers. Mr. Atkinson 
had his powerful Ruhmkorff coil throwing 18-inch electric sparks, 
with which apparatus he performed some novel experiments by intro- 
ducing a battery of Leyden jars. He also exhibited an electric light 
made by the passage of induction-sparks through a spiral vacuum- 
tube placed under water. In this apparatus we seem to have the 
germ of a true safety-lamp for our miners, and of other highly 
useful purposes of illumination, as for divers and submarine 
operations. 

Mr. Symons showed some registering thermometers, which, 
although not new in principle, were neat in design, and apparently 
durable. The scales were paper, enclosed with the onal portion 
of by tube in a flat glass cylinder, and thus secured from damp 
and dirt. 


At the Archeological Association, Dr. Palmer, F.S.A., of New- 
bury, announced the discovery of a Roman villa of some extent at 
Ealing Farm, in Berkshire. The plough having disturbed the soil, 
portions of walls, a tesselated pavement, and hypocaust, were 
uncovered. Fragments of pottery, flanged and flooring tiles, were 
scattered on all sides over the ground. Permission has been 
given, as soon as the crops have been gathered in, to make a 
complete examination. 





| Dying Commands (The) of Christ. 


Dr. Palmer also announced the discovery of a camp hitherto | 


unrecorded on the Hampshire chain of hills, in and near which 
various coins of Probus, Licinius, and Carausius have been dis- 
covered. Mr. Vere Irving exhibited a silver Celtic coin from Les- 
mahago, Lanarkshire. 





LIST OF MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES FOR 
NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, llru May, 1863. 


GEOGRAPHICAL—At 8} p.m. 1. “Arrival of the Expedition under 
Capts. Speke and Grant at Khartum, on the Nile, from Zanzibar.” 
2. “ Despatches from Governors Sir H. Barkly and Sir Geo. Bowen.” 
** Landsborough’s Traverse of Australia.” 3. ‘On Madagascar.” By 
Lieut. Oliver. 

TvuEspay, 12TH May. 


MeEpIcAL AND CurirurGcicar—At 8} P.M. 
Anatomy of the Lungs.”’ By Dr. Newton Heale. 
without Heart or Brains.” By Dr. Dickenson. 

Civit EncineErs—At 8 p.m. 1. Discussion on American Iron Bridges. 
2. “On the Communication between London and Dublin.” By 
Mr. W. Watson. 

Syrro-Eayprran—At 7} P.M. 

Arcuitects—At 8 p.m. ‘On Some of the Architectural Monuments 
of Spain.” By F. Y. Hurlstone, Esq. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL—At 7} p.m. 1. “On Human Remains from Brick 
Earth near Chatham.” By Professor Busk, F.R.S. 2. “ Past and 
Present Populations of the New World,” by W. A. Bollaert, Esq. 

_ Roya Instirution—At 3 p.m. Professor Tyndall, ‘‘On Sound.” 

ZooLocicaL—At 9 P.M. 


WepnNeEspDAY, 131TH May. 


1. “ On the Physiological 
2. “Ona Fetus 


ARcU OLOGICAL AssocIiATION—At 8} P.M. 
4 P.M. 

Microscopicar—At 8 P.M. 

Society or Arrs—At 8 P.M. 
of Excrementitious Matter.”’ 
“On a System of Earth Sewage.” 

Grapnic—At 8 p.m. 


Anniversary Meeting at 


1. **On the Collection and Utilisation 
By J. L. W. Thudichum, M.D. 2. 
By the Rev. H. Moule. 


TuurspDay, 141H May. 
ANTIQUARIES—At 8} P.M. 


Roya Instirution—At 3 p.m. “ On Geology.” By Professor Ansted. | Scott’s (Sir W.) Waverley Novels. 


Fripay, 15rH May. 


Roya Instirution—At 8 p.m. “On the Molecule of Water.” By 
Dr. Odling. 

Lonpon Institution—At 7 p.m. ‘ Economic Botany.” By Professor 
Bentley. 


“On the Keltic Element in the Oscan 
By Professor F. Newman. 


PuiLoLrocicat—At 84} P.M. 
and Kimbrian. 
SaturpDay, 16TH May. 


Royat Instirutron—At 3 p.m. On the Science of Language.” 
By Professor Max Miiller. 











LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





A First Friendship. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Able to Save. By the Author of “‘ The Pathway of Promise.” Feap. 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Agnes of Sorrento. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. New edition. Feap., 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Allarton’s (G.) Treatise on Modern Median Lithotomy. 
5s. 6d. 

Arrows in the Dark. By the Author of “ Said and Done.” 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Feap., cloth, 


Crown 


Barren Honour. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” New edition. 
Feap., cloth, 6s. 

Barwell (R.) on the Cure of Club-foot. 

Bechstein’s (Dr. J. M.) Natural History of Cage Birds. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Berjean’s (P. C.) The Varieties of Dogs, from old Woodcuts. 
boards, 10s. 6d. 

Besant’s (W. H.) Elementary Hydrostatics. Fcap., cloth, 4s. 

Books for the Country.—A Field full of Wonders. By C. S. Chelt- 
nam. Fcap., sewed, 1s. 

Brown's (G. J.) Lectures on St. John. 

Browning's (Robert) Poetical Works. New edition. 
cloth, 7s. 

Burton’s (J. H.) The Book-Hunter. 
half-bound, 7s. 6d. 

Bushnell’s (Dr. H.) God in Christ. Second edit. Cr. 8vo., cl., 3s. 6d. 

Christian Year (The). Seventy-fourth edition. Feap., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Clarke’s (L.) Objects for the Microscope. Second edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cobbe’s (F. P.) Essays on the Pursuits of Women. Cr. 8vo., cl., 3s. 6d. 

Criswick’s (H. C.) The Agriculturist’s Weather Guide. Fcap., 
sewed, ls. 

Cumming’s (Rev. Dr. J.) Moses Right and Bishop Colenso Wrong. 
Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Dick’s (T.) Christian Philosopher. Twenty-fifth edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 

Dickinson’s (Grace) Songs in the Night. Feap., cloth, 2s. 

————— (H. H.) Lectures on the Common Prayer. Second edition. 
Fcap., cloth, 5s. 


Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
New edition. 


Ato., 


Two vols., 8vo., cloth, 24s. 
Vol. I. Feap., 


Second edition. Crown 8vo., 


By the Author of “ God is Love.” 
Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Eilen and Helvig: a Danish Legend. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Elliot’s (Russel) Words for Workers. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

Euripides. Scholia Graeca in Euripidis Tragoedias. Edidit Gulielmus 
Dindorfius. Four vols. 8vo., cloth, 36s. 

Family Herald. Vol. XX. 4to., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Galbraith and Haughton’s Manual of Arithmetic. 
Feap., sewed, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Goethe’s Egmont, with Vocabulary. By F. Lebahn. 
12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Golden Rule (The). New edition. 


Fourth edition. 
Second edition. 
Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Goodwin’s (Dean) Problems and Examples in Mathematics. Third 
edition. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Solutions to Ditto. By the Rev. W. W. Hutt. Third 
edition. 8vo., cloth, 9s. 
Hall’s (Rev. Dr. Jos.) Works. By Dr. P. Wynter. Ten vols. 8vo., 
cloth, £5 5s. 
Havet’s (A.) Complete French Class Book. New edition. Crown 


8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

James’s (Mrs. Edwin) Wanderings of a Beauty. Fcap., sewed, 1s. 

Jones’s (Sir H. W.) Christianity Common Sense. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Kenneth ; or, the Rear-Guard of the Grand Army. Fourth edition. 
Feap., cloth, 5s. 

Live it Down. By J. C. Jeaffreson. 
Post 8vo., cloth, £1. 11s. 6d. 

Lucy and Christian Wainwright, and other Tales. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lutfullah’s Autobiography. Edited by E. B. Eastwick. New edition. 
Fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

McDonald’s (A.) The Genetic Record Compared. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

Miall’s (E.) The Politics of Christianity. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Milman’s (Dean) History of the Jews. Third edition. Three vols. 
8vo., cloth, 36s. 

Minnie’s Love. By the Author of ‘*A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 
New edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


Third edition. Three vols. 


| Moor’s (H.) Visit to Russia in the Autumn of 1862. Crown 8vo., 


cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Muir’s (J.) Original Sanskrit Texts. Part IV. 8vo., cloth, 15s. 

Parkes’ (Bessie R.) Ballads and Songs. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

Patmore’s (Coventry) The Victories of Love. Feap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Penfold’s (C.) Union Assessment Committee Act. Feap., cloth, 2s. 

Pike’s (Rev. J. G.) Sketches and Sermons. 18mo., sewed, 6d. ; 9d. cl. 

Pilgrim Lays. Second series. 32mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Poe’s (E. A.) Poetical Works. Edited by J. Hannay. New edition. 
Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Saunders’ (Captain A. W.) Manual of Musketry Instruction. New 
edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

Cheap edition. Vol. XVII. St. 
Ronan’s Well. Fcap., sewed, 1s. 

Scripture Reading Lessons for Little Children. Second series. 16mo., 
cloth, 2s. 

Sieveking’s (Amelia) Life. By Catherine Winkworth. Cr. 8vo., cl., 12s. 

Principles of Charitable Work. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 


| Smith’s (Rev. G.) Lectures on the Pentateuch. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
| Snowed Up. By Mrs. O. F. Owen. Three vols. Cr. 8vo., cl., 31s. 6d. 


Spencer’s (Herbert) First Principles. Second edition. 8vo., cl., 16s. 

Stuart’s (D.) Outlines of Mental Moral Science. Second edition. 
Fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Taken upon Trust. By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 
Three vols. Crown 8vo., cloth, 31s. 6d. 

Tate’s (W.) Modern Cambist. Twelfth edition. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 

Thompson’s (H.) Lithotomy and Lithotrity. 8vo., cloth, 9s. 

Trench’s (Dean) The Subjection of the Creature to Vanity. Feap., cl., 3s. 

Wilmshurst’s Bible Exercise. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Wilson (Dr. T.), Bishop of Sodor and Man), Life of. By Rev. J. 
Keble. Two vols. 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Wings and Stings. By A. L.O.E. Feap., cloth, 3s. 

Winslow’s (Rev. O.) The Man of God. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Withering’s Britisn Plants. By Dr. W. Macgillivray. New edition. 
12mo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Worth her Weight in Gold. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Wyatt's (H. H.) Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship. Second 
edition. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 
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NOTICES. 


THE LONDON REVIEW 


Politics, Soriety, Literature, Art, & Seience. 


Price 4d. Stamped, 5d. 





Tue Lonpon Review is published on Fripay, in time for the 
Evening Trains and Post, and may be obtained in all parts of the 
Country on Saturday Morning. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Post-free (payable in advance). 2. 0 4, 
SI. ba pass ha ani eh ae at) a, ee 
REE osu Ge ise ae se ORS 
QUARTERLY... .. " i ay SOS 


A single copy sent post-free on receipt of 5 postage stamps. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Strand Office, to 
J. K. Suarve, Publisher and Manager. 

The LonpoN Review may be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, 
and, to order, of all Booksellers and Newsagents throughout the 
kingdom. 

Country Newsagents who experience any difficulty in procuring 
Weekly Contents’ Bills, Display Bills, &c., are requested to forward 
their Names and Addresses tothe Publisher. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lu ¢ 
Four Lines and under... ... ... «.. «. O 3 O 
Each additional Line he BIOURS SS.  SR OO™E 
TR ccc a acs ae es ae ee” ee 


Back page, according to arrangement. 


Advertisements received up to 4 p.m. on Thursday. 


Communications relative to Business matters to be addressed to 
the Publisher. Letters on Editorial matters only, to the Editor. 














THE LONDON REVIE\ 
oF 

POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 

Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence. 


Contents or No. 148, May 2, 1863 :— 





Mr. Stansfeld and the Liberal , Art anp Screncz :— 
Party. | Sale of the Bicknell Collection. 
Admiral Wilkes, Mr. Adams, and Music 
the Alabama. Town Telegraphs. 
Lancashire Distress. Chalmers’ Target. 
Company-mongers. | Contemporary Science. 
The Attack on Charleston. |_ The Artificial Propagation of Fish. 
The Prince Consort’s Memorial. REVIEWS : — 
Halls for Working Men. | The Federal States. 
High Mass in a Village Church. | Titan. 
Seeking a Murderer. | Ulrich von Hutten. 
Leicester Square. | Prairie Adventures. 
| Misers. 
| Bertha’s Repentance. 
Tue Past WEEK. ' Short Notices. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
10th JUNE, 1863. 


UNCOVERING OF MEMORIAL 
OF 
EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


In the Presence of their 


RR.HH.’s THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Cards of Admission, price 15s., if obtained before the 27th of May; 20s. u 
9th of June; and 30s. on day. A. MURRAY. 





OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK.— 
= e ign EXHIBITION of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUIT will 
place on EDNESDAY next, May 13th. Tickets can be obtained at the | 


Gardens, by orders from Fellows of the Soci ice 5 
rardens, by : e Society, pr “3 Exhi- 
bition, 7s. 6d. each. The Gates open at Two vauk. Bt ae my, png 


J 


OLYTECHNIC.—Great additions to and new | 


experiments in 

Professor re LECTURE on OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. Professor | 

Pepper will (by the kind permission of Mr. Charles Dickens) read and illustrate a | 

portion of the Tale of the “ Haunted Man,” and the ‘‘Ghost” will actuall 
—s to walk across the new platform arranged in the large Thextre 4 

-B.—The Ghost Tlusion was invented by H. Dircks Esq., C.E and has since | 

been amncores and patented by Messrs. Dircks and Pepper ; and in order to | 

poe x ~ pane it will be shown. every morning and evening at half-past 














EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall — 
Director, Dr. WYLDE.—Programme of the CONCERT on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, May 13. Part I. :—Overture, King Stephen—Beethoven; Aria, I mio 
tesoro, Signor Tamberlik—Mozart ; Cavatina, Ernani involami, Mdlle. Fioretti— 
Verdi; Concerto, D minor, pianoforte, Mr. J. F. Barnett—Mozart; Aria, La una 
letizia infondere, Signor Tamberlik—Verdi; Symphony, Power of Sound—Spohr, 
Part II. :—Duet, Quale assalto, Mdile. Fioretti and Signor Tamberlik—Rossini ; 
Concerto, violin, M. Sainton—Mendelssohn ; Bolero, Mdlle. Fioretti— Verdi ; 
Overture, Abon Hassan—Weber. Tickets—10s. 6d., 7s., 5s., 3s., 2s., 1s,—at the 
Musie-shops. 





RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall—The Tenth Annual 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools, is now OPEN. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 








NSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 
founded 1831 as the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, is NOW 
OPEN.—Gallery, 53, Pall-mal!, opposite Marlborough House. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 
5, Pall-mall East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance 
Is.. Catalogue 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 





| NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

In consequence of the immediate Extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway across Ludgate-hill, the Committee have been compelled to REMOVE their 
OFFICES to 100, FLEET-STREET, where, from this date, all commuvieations are 
to be addressed.—By Order of the Committee, 

5th May, 1863. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 











O be LET, a 10-roomed VILLA RESIDENCE, in a healthy 

and respectable locality, a few miles from town, near a railway-station. 

Good garden front and back. Gas, and plentiful supply of good water. Near the 
church, Trains every half-hour. Letters to be addressed to C. L., 122, Long-acre. 
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NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. —The 
Py first number of the Journal of the Society is now ready, and contains the 
following Papers which have been read before the Society :— 

1. On the Study of Anthropology, by Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A., President. 2. 
On the Indian Tribes of Lireto, by Professor Raimondi. 3. A Day among the 
Fans, by Captain Burton, V.P. 4. Human Remains from Abbeville, by A. Tylor, 
F.G.8., F.L.S. 5. Notes on a Case of Microcephaly, by R. T. Gore, Esq., F.A.S.L. 
6. Reports of the Discussions of the Society, &c. Professor Wailz’s work, ‘‘ An- 
thropologie der Naturvélker,” is now in the press. Some Memoirs are also being 
prepared for publication. 

Subscription to the whole of the publications of the Society, £2 annually. Gen- 
tlemen wishing to become Fellows of the Society, may receive further particulars 
on application to C. CARTER BLAKE, Hon. Sec. 

No 4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 





flee GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK. 





The GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY is prepared to receive 
applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the above Stock, bearing a fixed 
Preferential Interest of 44 per cent. per annum. 


Interest commences from the date of payment. 
Applications to be made, either personally or by letter, to the undersigned. 


Bishopsgate Terminus, May, 1863. J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 





ERPETUAL FOUR PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 

The Directors of the GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY are 

prepared to grant Allotments of their Four per Cent. Debenture Stock in any sums 
most convenient to Subscribers, 

This Stock is authorized by Act of Parliament for the purpose of paying off the 
Mortgage Debt. It bears interest in perpetuity at 4 per cent. per annum, which 
must be paid half-yearly, on the Ist March, and the lst September, and it takes 
precedence of all the other Stocks of the Company.—Applications to be made to 


Bishopsgate Terminus, Ist May, 1863. J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 

















ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 
Established in 1797. 
No. 70, Lombard-street, E.C., and 57, Charing-cross, 8. W. 
DIRECTORS, 


Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 

William Cotton, Esq., b.c.., F.R.S. 
John Davis, Esq 

James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., Esq., M.P. 


Ropert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 











Examptes of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent division of profits 
to Policies of £1,000 each, effected for the whole term of life at the under- 
mentioned ages :— 




















Age Duration Bonus Bonus 
when of in in 

Assured, Policy. Cash, Reversion, 
£. 8. d, £. s. d, 
| 7 years 29 7 0 66 0 0 

20 14 years 36 2 0 7310 0O 
21 years 44 8 0 82 0 0 
7 years 4913 6 8410 0 
AD 14 years 61 2 0 7510 O 
21 years 75 2 6 108 0 0 
7 years 9 4 6 127 10 0 
60 14 years 117 2 6 14410 0 
21 years 144 1 O 165 10 0 





*," For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the Offices as above, or 
to any of the Company’s Agents. 
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